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OFFICE 
FOR ASSURANCES 


the history of medicine. As a NERVINE (or agent for renewing nervous power), it far surpasses > 
any other preparation known. It is above all things serviceable in cases of General Weaknées | 30 
and Debility, Depression of Spirits, Exhaustion and Nervousness. Hence it is a boon alike to the fo,’ 

4 young, the middle-aged, and the old. It is administered with’ marvellous effect in ALL $j). :/j 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, whether arising from a sedentary mode of life, J. 9”; , 
unhealthy occupation, insalubrious climate, or overwork under pressure of anxiety. fe 


r ; May be obtained of all Chemists and Psttent Medicine Dealers throughout the World, 
VINEGAR OR DIRECT FROM 
| : i Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough, England: 
SS SSP SS RP gS SS ETD 
Sir C. A, Cameron, M.D.—‘‘1 have never Lancet.—‘‘ Pure and very soluble.” 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” Medical Times.—‘‘ Eminently suitable for 


Dr. G. D. Sunderland, F.E.I.8., Prof. J. a I Invalids.” ; 
Alfred Wankyn, M.R.0.8.—“It is . W. H. R. STANLEY, M.0.—“It is the 4 
an excellent dietetic food and drink par excellence for chil- 
beverage, highly nutritious, dren and gives no trouble: in sé 
palatable and invigorating.” making.” 
PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA st 

. & we 


60 PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED to J. S.. PRY & SONS, BRISTOL, LONDON, & SYDNEY, N.S.W. 4 

pa a” @Wese< THE SINGER MANUFACTURING , 
IC , DISCOUNT FOR CASH S tN COMPANY. 
or ON HIRE at : MANAGEMENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM : 


39, FOSTER LANE, GHEAPSIDE, 
LONDON, E.C., 
City Show Room: 147, CHEAPSIOE, 


THROUCHOUT GREAT BRITAIN 
on the Arm, buy none without it. AND 
LINSTRUCTIONS FREE, PRICE LIST GRATIS. IRELAND. 


All co Yertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, “Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167, Fleet Street, Lond-~ © G 
mmunications with reference to Ad Parsid aha Eiitoria! Omices — Chambers, London, EC hae | pie 


WEEKLY OR MONTHLY RATES 


WITH 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. 
15,000 Singer's Machines Sold Annually. 


¢ ANNAN 


‘'TION.—As all our Machines bear our Trade Name 
“SINGER” 
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Journal, says +” Lewis's Velveteen is the Finest imitation Se YeRves over shdwn.” “Th ie thovougil 


Se tO ae MES Lig Ei - 
ORB! 


wabrinees Shere: ii 


‘ a Dress should wear baal . or be in 
Be er PAY Bo teNEL oot 
~ SBIMMING. 


ar tt) to the pul | i : = 


it ¢ almost be 

for a, yard LE ask - : 

for of this extracrdinary Velveteen. They will then be able to Judge for themselves whether LEWIS'S, of Manner Sr., MANCHESTER, praise 
their Velveteen more it 


DRESS MATERIALS FOR THE PRESENT SEASON: CAUTION. 23: peqeaecaapl 


to &EWI@’S for Patterns of New Dress aterials, they will be 


‘ 4 Ladies who baal Oe ~ ee a eae Piease mention ** Pearson's Weekly,” aut Address in fall — é rege ee ) SW ondertal Velveteen, 
ae a : : N . yt 
if in Market Street, MANCHESTER. 
‘“] PALATABLE & INEXPENSIVE. MOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION, | am 
{ES ASTONISHING TESTIMONIALS. Coun correctly thé ‘number of words Mee AE ee oe AND ( 
; 7488 —° WORTH wa pee Hatt 'ihe entrance feet wil by. divided 1 at logue ‘ 
/ | Bottles sold A PROPLE 9S ; , Zul{ertpenad’ at eee ative, sce thet J poe "The Best & temned, ‘To any { 
by one KING'S . z : () tlltine correct auowen Belds trevmoney tetwest |) aaa| WRITE FOR IY NOW. re 
f reprise af i wil ter wi ‘ i a} : THE CELEB a Wat ier 3 eae 


Retail RANSOM. ; a Pleasant Medi- wend in weet Hine te, hae fr re \., 4 De 
tin 433 a cine for Children. Hate May Ure, mee and pri be . C O R Ni ; ’ 4 
pedeseo ar oe. -. Will For business || sddreased elope. BROWN, f . F i = 5 "E- 
mo a cure an ordi- men easily es , ‘ ; x wa yy : 
nary Coldin taken. Will not Pay-ve) \. ae . ORGANS & ‘PIANOS 
few hi ; 7 Si factory 9% wholesale ‘ 
#fewhours, Interfere with JPLEASANT AND PROFITABLE OCCUPATION. a pold direct from te eamy tostatisent pian t0 
Me I will give £60 to the person or persons count- . . sttit all pockets. * } 
Fou HOUREWIvES ® valuable adjunct to the Jing aa Rome Small Profit on the Agtual Cost—’ 
ousehold.~ wae ‘ ’ 
Bold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Dealers, in Bottles, qn’ Goan Saved— 
cp Oat, each, or on paid ret trom — "| Piani fa PENERY FLETCHER, ton a ot ay Ag vo 
CREEN & CO , Laboratory, 5, Ridgway Gates, Bolton. | street, Nouthport. i alae = 3 BIG:-F A TS: ° 
= ~oUR INSTRUMEN ? 


Closes May 21st 
PRIZES AND RESULT ON OR BRFORE 26TH. The Beat, Cheapest, Mowt Burable- 
THEY —F TRIUMPHANTLY BYOOB THE TEST: 


. "7 in. ios 
Used I all per aa wegeabper: a sasihaad * QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
Hospitals. 3 WRITE fer, as. talogug, TO-PAY. 


4 
CORNISH & Co. 

CONDY’S. REMEDIAL FLUID, ‘srccov. HERP GARGLES oT IERSEY, 8 AMEBICA, 
SORE THROATS CURED in a few hours. 


; 
¢ 
( 


WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY, 0.8 AMERICA 
CORE KED THROATS | Slight Cases cut short [Ms.eNmvir Kt fry rue . 


| HOARSENESS at once, 
“Tt fs of great service as a disinfecting and| ‘I find the Condy and cold water garcle | £100 CASH PRIZES 
gargie.” excellent, many cases bei cured imme- | will be given to winner, 30 lem of 

Du. WARD, Seamen's Hospital. diately.” Dr T. W. HARRIS. £1 each to next n and £10 to 
CONDY’S preparation is sold by all Chemists and Stores. umber pf lists and 
Book of Directions and medical reports with each bottle, or free by post on application to 


CONDY’S FLUID WORKS, 51, Turnmill Street, LONDON, E.C. 
TRISH LINEN COLLARS. coisoucswnrre tite tae rts 2 4 Vtor result, to H 
9,50 94, Be oa DINNER NAEKINS. 4a. 64. 


— sl 0! WwW. 
TRISH DAMASK TABLE CLOTH. tescedeted ip Siwtit secrnucrit a a ) ent 
pila ABACK TOWELS, 4s. 6d. per d.2. E, t. TOWLE, Chemist, Nottingham. 


: CAN YOU SOLVE PUZZLES? 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HIANDKERCHIEFS. 


Ladies’ Size, 2s. 34. per dozen, Hematitched, ait per dozen; Gent's Size, 3s. 64 per dozen; Hemstitch, 


ieee Ladies’ Handkerchiefs, beautifully eis ed by the Irish Peasant Girls, \Ns. per dozen. 
& IRISH TWEE eit pues Wool. Unawcpaeeeg for ee my eae ang aisle ee nérance, [oer eit £ is s : 
oe |. patterns nowready. G. R. » LAR A : ie J - f 4 ZE sets ce 38 m 
; Samples and Price Lists Free TO ALL. PARTS. AU Parcels over 10s. sent Carriage Paid. beniven., Fee. Yay “othe seauita 25th, latent. No. 20. PRI £10, 25; £2, 21; 108;; Ss. 
DESICCATED SOUP—-“70MATO.” — Sam teste ae For the Oe REDE, | ERR 
hee 3 Daas eee Ol as. KINGSLY, 3, Rose Terrace, Victoria 0) KAOAHM. [5] YUERBLN. - 9} BS : 
Hg 3t.. Temple. Bristol, Glos |= (2] TREESHO. (6) OOWWHCLI. fo} er rR 
THE VALUABLE AND AGRBEABLE PROPERTIES OF THE EASY COMPETITION. [3] NOTESRP. (7) TISHSNAG. nu] REWETOCRS. 
£100! £1001! £100!!! for Oae Shillin [4] NHOCWRI. \8} FFDOSART. (12) SOA! 


HEALTH-GIVING TOMATO may now be had in the form of a concentrated 


; spite: ee gc. 
and portable Soup, easily made, constituting a healthful, delicious, and Pisthirds of whole entrance fees received | ,srange each set to form English town, no catchwords, only one pessthle answer. Example— 


economical article of dict. In lever-top canisters of 1lb., 28. 6d. ; 4lb., Is. 3d. ; [honestly given to those counting correctly the fq tantham, P.O. 98., of 28, Id. stamps by May Zist, | Stamped 
qlb., 8d. ; and in metal boxes, containing one doz. packets, each sutticient to Jramel of ister “a Saisie cece See a oe iter ‘eching tank, bat no Logie Lil 
prize given'to the nearest. Entrance fee One i monials, Rev. Rane fry, Swanley, Kent, pera) “ ing entered 


make a basin of rich soup, 2s. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS: 


FREDK. KING & CO., LTD.. CAMOMILE STREET, LONDON. 
Proprietors of Edwards’ Desiccated Soups. Sold by all Respectable Grocers, &c. 
Registered Trade Mark, ‘ Desicated Soup.” 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, 
CHEAPEST, AND 


TUBME BEST BLACKLEAD 
STOVE Po. SH Mth til 


“T have used the RISING SUN BTOVE POLISH and prefer tt to any ther. Lave tried severa/ kinda of 
recede nag eed th SNS SU Ny nitehen rarige (oots charming. DID NOT REL THE LEASE TIED 
‘aa } hitherte have."—Mre. L. Hucwce, M Keynes, Newport Pagnel! 
the best Lever have used, it leaves mv and does not need ay ing hardly, aa the least 
exit shine very brigAtly. — Mes, 12, Keaumont Hiace, 
than with HALP 


NOTE = Amt proldes ners polish wi ne ony Packets of tne RISID 
.N Peuny Packets of ordinal lackle. Be TWO bi d 
eS Fay nee ry end TWO dtamps (to c postage) tor Sample 


C. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 
CLARK'S GLYCOLA. '  GLYCOLA SOAP. 


NEITHER STICKY NOR GREASY. FOR TOILET, BATH, & NURSERY. 
_ FOR CHAPPED & CRACKEO HANDS, ROUGH- | Is superfatted, containing a judicious per- 


Shilling Postal Order only. Closes May 18th. tomoted by you, Tam pleased to bear my testimony to the thoroughly 


Other Prizes—1 will give to the one send- 
ing most lists and fees £2. Enclose one 


stamp, and addressed peueoes. for the ER WX. Ek: 


LARDIsSs, 
It. Address M .E. WI MS AND 
result, Addrgwyddgrag, Pencader, B.8.0. St. Leonard’s Road, Clarendon Park, Leicester. 


£50 COMPETITION £50 
No Letter Counting! No Guessing! 


ee RA . 
GORDON MAYNE will not be behind the times. His Competitions are FAIRLY ‘AND 
HONOURABLY conducted. 


The above amount is divided into three sums of £30, £15, £5, which will be awarded between those who 


solve the following puzzles : — 
SGMRTAEA, LAAGYW, EHRCTES, “REAEBEDN, 
AASSENW, OOHMTTRPSU. 


Each group of letters, when replaced in their proper places, forms the name of a well- 


known Town. Therc is 


NESS OF THE SKIN, SUNBURN, &c. | ventage of ‘‘Glycola” with no free Suda or 4 2 ; : 
PRESS DEINION | Potash. Produces a creamy softening lather NO CATCH, you have only to exert your ingenuity to, win. ' ‘ 
3 OPINIONS. ; and a velvety feeling after washing. : nH bh ho d er ALL. 
£5 for those who send Four Towns; £15 for those who find Five Towns; and £30 for those who ¢ iscov 


8’ Picto: ”_ Very efficacions . per tablet, 1s. 6d. per box, Post le. 9d. 
lers the face and hands so pleasantly soft. "| Reject all acai tes: and insist upon having 
eldon’s Journal.”—A cleanly, econo- alyoett aereoee SOAP. 

i a 


and excellent preparation, for it does' gents— 
Phat it professes to do, and keeps the akin | Messrs. Barclay & Sdns, 95, Farringdon 8t, 
May, Roberts, & Co., 9, Clerkenwell Road. 


supple. 
A. Leary sy Be “ lasta $ months, a 1s. SOLE MAKER AND PROPRIETOR, 
9 mont iD es 6d., 1s., and 3s. 6d. T. R. CLARK, 


- adj Pict prefer it to any other. | ae and allays all skin irritations. Prive 


that may be. -Send answers, and Is. Postal Order with stamped addressed envelope by May 26 
as Competition Closes next day, to : : Te 


GORDON MAYNE, |... - 
Ric 


1659, Asylum Road, Feo : 


In the event ef no one solving all, the first prize will go to those sending the most answers, na meen few 
ae 


from all chemists, or Post free fbr 0d., 18. 3d., 

and 9s 0d. ‘ Pe Soe THE LABORATORY, CROUCH END, N. ee 

__.AjL.communications..¥1 reference to Advertising . be sent Advertisement I ent, “Pearson's Weekly,” Sell’s, 167, Flegt ‘Serge Yangon. B¢ 
Ay eareeure oe. " ae Babthing snd-Eat jal QMces :—Teniple Chambers. London. E.G peek trios sie aye is. eee 
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Boox Rarags. 


Statioumes HALL, [Price One Panny. 


A DUTCH LULLABY. 


Wywxen, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed offan a wooden shoe— 
Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 
“Where are you going and what do you wish?” 
The old man asked the three. 
“We have come to fish for the herring-fish 
That live in this beautiful sea ij 
Nets of silver and gold have we, 
Said Wynken, 
Bypkeo, 
And Nod. 
The old mooh laughed and sang a song, 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe, 
And the wind that sped them all night long 
Ruffled the waves of dew. ‘ 
The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea— 
“ Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
ut never afraid are we.” 
So cried the stars to the fishermen three— 
LD ae 
ynken 
And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
- For the fish in the twinkling foam— 
Then down from the sky came the wooden shoe, 
Bringing the fishermen home ; 
"Twas all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be’; 
And some folks thought ‘twas a dream they dreamed 
Of sailing that beautifal sea— 
But I shall name you the fishermen three, 
Wynken, 
* Blynke 
And N od. 
Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 
And the wooden shoe that sailed the skies 
Is a wee one’s prett; ; 
So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of wonderful sights. that be, 
And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock on the misty sea, 
Where the old shoe rocked the fishermen three— 
pene: 
ynken, 
And Nod. 


—_—3-—___ 
THE LARGEST THEATRE IN THE 
WORLD. ; 


America claims to have the largest theatre in the 
world ; it is called the “ Auditorium,” and is located 
at Chicago. All the great houses, from Drury Lane 
Theatre, of London, to San Carlos, of Naples, were, 
it is stated, inspected as models. The scenery was 
all painted in Austria. Orders for twenty-five 
different operas were executed at a cost of £10,000, 
and now twenty-five thousand yards of canvas are 
ready for use. The work is all of a superior quality, 
containing many new. ideas in the shape of etfectsto 
be produced. 

.The most novel piece of scenery is a back, or sky 
Piece, 300 ft. long and seventy-five feet high, painted 
on 2,500 square yards of canvas,” It is-known as an 
atmospheric panorama, being a representation of the 
sky at morning, midday, and night. This vast 
curtain is hung in a 150 ft. semicircle at the back 
of the stage. It is suspended from a system of 
rollers, whereby it may be rolled, panorama-like, thus 
presenting any desired portion to view. 

, rhe electrical effects, which were all contrived in 

crmany, and the manner of producing them, are 
almost as novel in their way as the stage revelations. 
From a switch-board situated at one side of the 
(age any one of these different-coloured lights may 

e thrown upon the scenes both from the flies and 
the footlights. The possibilities derivéd from such 
material are almost unlimited, while -absolutel: 
tinge effects are, perhaps, more néarl ‘ruached 

‘an ever before in the-history of stage mechanism. 


FISHING WITH GEESE. 


In Scotland they have a curious way of fishing. The 

fisherman, we will say, is aftef pike. Selecting a big 
goose from his barnyard, or half-a-dozen geese, as the 
case may be, he ties a baited hook and line about five 
feet long to their feet, and on reaching the water turns 
them in. - The birds, of course, swim out, and the 
fishorman lights his Pipe ‘and sits down. 
- Ina few.minutes » Ssh sees -the bait and seizes it, 
giving the goose a good ‘pull. ‘The bird starts for the 
shore at fall tilt, frightened half to death, and dragging 
the fish up on the bank, when ‘it is unhooked. ‘The line 
being rebaited, the feathered fisherman is again sent 
out to try its luck. 

A flock of geese can make quite a haul in the course 
of a day, ihe human tisherman having only to take off 
the fish and bait the hooks, the hooking and pulling 
in beimg done by the birds. 

oo 


A DEATHBED JOKE. 


In the year 1803 there died at Bath a lady who had 
amassed considerable money. On the inside of her 
pillow-slip was pinned a note which ran thus : 

“T have made a will ; if you would be rich, find it.” 

There was pomeshing in this idea. The old lady 
must have been of a humorous turn of mind. No 
doubt she often pictured to herself her. young and 

ed relations, male and female alike, in pursuit of 
this phantom fortune. Carpets would be rip up, 
the contents of cushions and beds scatte about 
the floor, the wall-paper torn down, the garden dug 
up, and, in fact, everything turned topay-turvy. The 
story goes that the search went on night and day for 
a week, every relative being anxious, natarally enough, 
to find the will ; when, just os the search was about to 
be given up in disgust, the document was found, 
tightly sewn inside the skin of the lady’s wig. 

en the family gathered together to hear it read. 


‘It consisted of one clause, and that was to the effect 


that :— 

“The finder of this will, in consideration of his 
labour and good luck in finding it, shall have the sum 
of one penny a day for his natural life; the rest of 
my property to go to charities named below.” 

ere the story ends. Nothing is said about the 
feelings of the will-seekers, which is disappointing, 
for there is as grand a scope here for the pen of the 
novelist as there is for the brush of the painter. 


—_———< = ___ 
-A MARTYR TO ART. 


Srrancers who pay a visit to the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris, will not fail to be attracted by the bronze 
Mercary, who is drawing a thorn out of his heel. The 
right arm of the god is wanting, and they may imagine, 
not alone from the nobleness of the work, but from 
this defect, that they are looking upon an old Greek 
statue. This Mercury was the last work of the luck- 
less sculptor Briants. 

Although he had gained the Prix de Rome, and his 

enius was acknowledged as incomparable among his 
French contemporaries, he was almost always, so far 
as commissions went, unemployed. A garret served 
him as a studio, living-room, and room. Here, 
during the severe winter, he worked at his Mercury, 
always saving his small quantity of coal for the hours 
during which his model was sitting to him. He spent 
the rest of the day without a fire. 

One night the cold was so bitter that he heaped upon 
his bed all the clothes he He suddenly 
remembered his masterpiece, which he had _ just 
finished, and, dreading lest the damp cla ahould be 
frozen, he stripped himself, and put all his clothi 
and bed-covering round the figure. When his friend 
Cavali¢ entered to see him on the next day the sculptor 
lay on the bed, frozen to death. His Mercury also, in 
spite of the artist's sacrifice for his art, was frozen, and 
the right arm had fallen on the floor. 

His friends had the Mercury cast in bronze; but 
they resolved, in memory of the sculptor, that it 
should be cast without the right arm, exactly as it was 
found at his death. Thig is the figure which is now 
exhibited for the study and insertion of young 
French sculptors im the des rArte 


RESULT @K THE LOVERS’ 
PRIZE. 


In our issue for week ending February 7th we an- 


nounced our intention of presenting some pnir of lovers - 


with One Hundred Pounds. . 
This sum was promised to the engaged couple on 


whose behalf the gteatest namber of coupons was - 


received. The conditions under which the ‘£100 was 
to be awarded- have appeared so often in our columns 
that we do not think it necessary to allude to them 
further here. 

It is sufficient to say that Saturday, April 25th, was 
tho last day on which coupons were received. The 
scrutiny of the numerous batches that came to hand 
during the time for which our offer was open hag 
resulted in proving that the successful couple are— 


MISS MAGGIE BALSHAW, 
45, St. Jonny Srnzsgt, 
Botton, 


MR. FRED BULLOUGH, 
115, Eastsank SrTeeer, 
Sournporr, 


on whose behalf 2,392 coupons, duly filled in, have 
reached us. : 

We heartily congratulate Miss Balshaw and Mr. 
Bullough on their success, and sincerely trust that a 
like measure of good fortune may be theirs through 
life. ; 


The winning couple barely succeeded in carrying off _- 


the prize. Another pair of lovers were only just behind 
them, and several others have lost by a number of 
votes that seems absurdly small when the stake at isaae 
is considered. . Altogether the scheme has been taken 
up very heartily, and our only regret in: connection 
with it is that there must necessarily be a good deal of 
disappointmem amongst.the unsuccessful. However, 
we are glad to feel that the lines on which the contest 
_was laid down, preclude any competitors from being at 
all out of pocket ever the matter, and, though we 
are not fated to assist them to make a start in married 
life, we wish them every happiness. oy 
As we stated in our issue for week ending February 
21st, we shall request the Rev. J. J. H. Septimus Pen- 
nington, Rector of St. Clement Danes, London, who has 
been so good as to hold the £100, to hand it over to the 


manager of some local bank, asking him to take charge © 


of it until Mr. Bullough and Miss Balshaw are mar- 
ried. As soon as they bave become man and wife the 
money will pass absolutely into their possession. 

We are communicating with Mr. Bullough, asking 
him to let us know the bank in which he and his fiancée 
would like the £100 to rest for the présent, and their 
decision on this matter will be duly communicated to 


our readers. 
————————— 


Ir is afact worth pondering upon that though the 
night falls around us it never breaks, whereas the day 
breaks but never falls. We offer this delicate fancy to 
some struggling aspirant for poetical honours. 


—f-—__. 


THERE was a three-year-old child who had heard 
her parents discuss hygiene until her infant mind was 
saturated with the subject. Then one day her dear 
on [pron ectter said, meaning to give Bessie a piece 
o! 6: 

He ae ie, what do you always have after your 
ry . 
Pre child regarded nee ag pl oc & monient 
with in “eyes, and then 'y replied ; 

“ Reaction [* 


reas SOR 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 


THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN SWAN. 


Tre gentleman said that he would give me a half- 

nny a. word if I would write out the story as I 
snow i _ as the poor dese vue it to me before she 

ied. e has given me £2 al to encourage me, 
and that means one thousand ora | I wonder how 
many of r it will take to hold that many 
wo | t told the gentleman that I was no scholar, but 
he told me to write it just as if I were speaking to 
a dear friend, or my daughter, or my husband. __ 

But the gentleman, when he told me to write as if I 
were speaking to my husband or daughter, didn't know 
that y were both in heaven, and that I was left, 
ei ago, to fade, like the Golden Swan over the door, 
and wither and die alone. 

I remember the night well. It is nearly forty years 

now. Cranford Douglas (a wilder gentleman never 
lived) was in here with some of his friends, almost as 
wild. as himself. No, I cannot forget that night. 
Mr. Douglas, Mr..Fennell, Mr. Jarvis McVey, and 
Col Ralph Forrest sat at tho la table in the room 
out there. They were none the better for the liquor 
they had drunk. 

Well, as the night rew older my gentlemen grew 
wilder, and finally they got talking about women. 
Now, that is a subject { always dislike to hear dis- 
cussed in a tavern. Something is sure to be said by 
someone of an offensive nature, and someone is, nine 
times in a dozen, ready to ftare up and take offence at 
what is said. It was the way that night. 

Mr, Douglas gave it as his opinton that there wasn’t 
a decent woman onthe stage. But there Mr. Fennell 
begged to differ with him, and named one whom even 
I—shut out from the world all my life you he say— 
had heard of as being one of the sweetest, loveliest, 
purest, and best of women and actresses. Not that I 
care much for that sort, and not that I don’t. I have 
no knowledge of actors, because I have never been in- 
side a theatre in my life. After that actress was 

en of as being all that a good woman should be, 

r. Douglas burst into the maddest and most imeulting 
laugh it has ever been my ill-fortune to listen to ; anc 
when he was asked what the laugh meant, he shouted, 
so that the horses of the gentlemen were disturbed out 
there under the shed : 

“Why, she is the worst of the lot.” 

And then a gentleman—the very handsomest gentle- 
man I have ever seen, who had been eating a chop and 
quietly reading o paper ata little table by himself— 
got up, came over to Mr. Douglas's party—and, with a 
very white face, which showed that his heart must 
have been going up and down at a dreadful rate, he 
told Mr. Cranford Douglas that he thought that Mr. 
Cranford was a vile liar ! : 

‘I thought that Ishould faint. I couldn’t do any- 
thing, and my Dick couldn't interfere with gentlemen 
who were such good customers. 

So Mr. Douglas says, “ And whom have I the honour 
of listening to?”: 

“You wouldn't recognise me because my father hap- 
pened to be a penton * 

“ And how do I know that?” says Mr. Douglas. 

“True, how should you?” replied the pale gentleman. 
“ A gentleman always resents an insult offered to him- 
self or friends, be the latter—absent or present— 
unnble to resent it themselves. You have slandered 
to-night one of the truest women who ever lived, and 
I te!l you that you area liar and a blackguard—well 
dressed and educated, but still a blackguard.” 

I never saw anything in my life done 80 quickly. Mr. 
Douglas leaped from his chair, and before he touched 
the ground his open hand struck with great force the 
“pale gentleman’s check. 

The latter never moved. They both glared at 
other. The pale gentleman said : 

“That means ——” 

“Tt certainly docs !” from Mr. Cranford Douglas. 

“Well, Lam astranger in these parts, and if I might 
request any gentleman here to—to—to——” 

nd then Col. Forrest put his card into the pale 
gentleman’s hand. 

“That's all right, Forrest,” said Mr. Douglas ; “ just 
what I would have asked you to do if I intended that 
your services should be required. But they won't be. 
I believe that the choice is mine. Here, woman ”— 
to me—" get two of those little balls*in the billiard- 
room--a white and a black. Now, sir, here is a white 
ball and a black. If you draw the black ball from 
this mug ”--reaching over and taking one of my silver 
mugs from the hook where it, with four others, always 
hangs for ornament—“ you will pass your word of 
henour to dispose of yourself by shooting, -hanging, 
lrowning, poison, or by stabbing at any time I may 
elect after the drawing. If I draw the black ball you 
can dispose of me. 
not a skilful swordsman, and I wish to take no unfair 
auvantage, for I am considered, rightly or wrongly, 
one of the best in these parts. You may be a good 
shot, but I doubt it. Draw, sir—or shall 1% 

"As you please.” 

“Very well—you draw.” 

The pale gentleman drew the black ball. 

“Now, sir,” said Mr. Cranford Douglas, ‘it is mid- 
night. One year from to-night, at one minute after 
twelve o'clock, you must not be m this world. You 
must send me word that you are dead. Here is my 
card, Ah, thanks,” 


each 


do this because I fancy you are’ 
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And, after exchanging cards, they separated, and’ 
over for the little he had eaten, with 
and the sweetest I bave ever seen. 

The months flew by after that as I have never in- 
my long life known them to fly before. My sympathies 
am not one of those that like to hear men run down 
their mothers’ sex. But Mr. Cranford Douglas was a 
know what it wag ever, to want for it ; and; in truth, 
he didn’t, for he was of a very wealthy family. 
friends were seated out there, waiting for a po 
from the pale gentleman. Mr. Douglas said, quiet 
come; and Mr. Fennell eaid that he thought the 
message would come, as the pale gentleman seemed to 
struck. At two minutes past twelve, exactly, as lam 
an honest woman, and just in the middle of one of 
pale gentleman was distinctly heard to say : 

o have kept my word.” 
tered. The wind wailed outside, and that was all we 
heard after. The party looked at each other mutely, 

grasped all at once; and then Mr. Cranford 
Douglas accused some one in the party of being a 
tried to appear as if he believed that which they said. 
In a little while they left the Golden Swan, and Dick 
whispering until we fell asleep. : 

About a month after that, one snowy, blowy night 
mas, I think it was, at about eleven o'clock, when Mr. 
Douglas and Colonel Forrest and the rest of the gentry 
of wilder times, the door of the Swan was thrown 
violently open, and there entered, in a whirl of snow- 
low-crowned hat; he was well made, though very 
small. He had on a great cloak and high, strong 
came over his wrists. He drew off one very slowly 
and warmed his delicate little white hand at the great 


the pale tleman went out, after Res on ke 
I never saw him any more. | 
were all with the pale sean, I must say, for I 
very generous mur. He spent money as if he didn't 
Just one year from that night Mr. Douglas and his 
that he would wager his horse that no message would 
be thoroughbred. e hours went on until twelve 
Mr. vee disagrecable sneers, the voice of the 
We all looked, towards the door. No one had en- 
= people do look when something is said that cannot 
“ventriloquist ;” but they all denied it, and so he 
and.I locked up and went to bed, wondering and 
in the wild December weather, two days before Christ- 
were laughing and chattering, and telling wild stories 
flakes, a gentleman. He had on a soft, broad-brimmed, 
boots, that came over his knees, and large gloves that 
open fire, glancing round with his big gray eyes in 


-every corner of the room and on every face at once it 


seemed. 

“A wild night !” he said to me, and I noticed how 
low and soft his voice was. ; 

“Itis indeed, sir,” says I. “Can I get something 
for you to eat and drink, sir?” en | 

“Not just yet,” he answered kindly. “I came here 
to your tavern on business only.” 

When he said, * I came on business only,” it sounded, 
for all his soft voice, just like the farrier’s hammer 
striking the anvil at the forge down the road. I grew 
very nervous. Something was in the air that made 
everybody quict. He looked at Mr. Cranford Douglas 
and his party as if he were trying to recognise some 
one of than’ 

“You are pretty well acquainted in these parts, 
landlady 1” 

“T ought to he, sir,” I said, with pardonable pride, I 
hope, “seeing 1 was born here in the Golden Swan, 
which my father, and his, kept before me.” 

“ Perhaps you know one Mr. Cranford Douglas ?” 

Before I could reply, Mr. Douglas arose, and said, 
rather stiffly : 

“Ido not think that she knows two Mr. Cranford 
Douglasses, sir. What is your business with me?” 

“So you are Mr. Cranford Deeleas Well, I have 
a message for you, which I have brought over three 
thousand miles. You should have had it a nionth ago, 
sir; but America is far away, and I have just come 
from there to you. There is your message, sir!” 

Saying which, he flung a letter right into Mr. Cran- 
ford Douglas’s face. 

“Fennell, will you oblige me by reading aloud the 
contents of that envelope?” said Mr. Cranford, quite 
calmly; but evil was in his eyes, all the same. And 
then Mr. Fennel read : 


“The year is gone. In two minutes I shall be dead. 


WALTER MARLOWE.” 


“ You,” to the stranger, “ were evidently his friend ?” 
said Mr. Douglas. 

“ His dearest,’ was the measured reply. 

“ And you wish to take up his quarrel 7” 

A nod from the stranger. 

“Very well. My friend Colonel Forrest will wait 
upon any friend of yours in the morning— ” - 

“ Landlady !” cried the stranger, “those little balls 
—the white and black—from the billiard-room.” 

Mr. Douglas shrugged his shoulders, as much as to 
say, “ As you will.” 

Well, the conditions were the same as those of a year 
and an month before, when the pale gentleman drew 
the black ball. 

“Stay,” said Mr. Cranford Douglas, as he was about 
to draw ; “tell me, have you a friend to avenge you 4 
I ask out of mere curiosity.” 

“J shall need no avenger. 


You are bound to draw 
the black ball,” 
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His tonés were like_tce., Mr. Jonglas di 
Sie ak ee black ball With a laugh he 

outed : ye 

“Well, that's hard luck! Just to think, in year 
‘I mast die!‘ But what a yea tH vel” bia 
r “Nay, ny you ate i e_ brains out here in 

ve migu or a ! r ; 
all one to m lo are out of the world.” a 


_He would have been a very 


“Well, if I do,” roared Mr. Cranf “ma 
roasted!” - - aii rive 

“You cur!” said the stranger, with a contemptuous 
sneer. “ And to think that Waiter Marlowe kept faith 
with such a thing as you.” 

Oh, the words were bitter—bitter—bditter. I don't 
know how they arran it, but they met next morn- 
ing, and My. ford wounded the stranger so badly 
that he had to fly the country. We never heard of 
Mr. Cranford since—except once ; and then we tearngd 
that he a down in a diving bell, for a wager, té a 
wreck, off the South American coast, andathat some 
of his drunken companions cut the air tube while he 
was down, and flung it overboard. 

‘The poor dear wounded brag, Baie carried in here 
by Col. Forrest and Mr. Jarvis McVey, and up tom 
chamber. She lingered on for a few days—five, 
think—and then passed away. I learmed, by shreds 
and patches, her story, partly frem her ravings and 
partly from what she told me. 

The pale gentleman was her husband. She was the 
actress Mr. Cranford had said was “the worst of the 
lot” that night. Her husband was a very fine actor. 
t one had he lived. It 
was lucky for Mr. Douglasthat did not fight with 
the swords; for if they had, ‘instead of those little 
balls of ivory, Mr. Douglas would havg been surely 
killed by Mr. Marlowe, for Mr. Marlowe was the best 
swordsman in his profession. ; 

Only a few knew that they were married, becauso 
they thought that it was best so for a while, for the 
public doesn’t think so much of a married actress as 
of an unmarried.one. That seems very fanny; I don’t 
understand that at all. 

After Mr. Marlowe went away that night he west to 
his wife (they were visiting some of his friends over 
yonder) and told her just what had_happened. She 
took him up north with her next day, and tried to 
talk and reason with hime but it was of no use. Then 
they gave up all their engagements, fe out that they 
had been married for some time, and went to America, 
where some of his relations had settled. She Shonen 
on the way over that he had forgotten all aboat it, but 
they had only been one day over there when he shot 
himself. It nearty killed her. She had loved him so. 
But she made up her mind to avenge him, and, though 
it cost her own fife, she did, for Mr. las had better 
have died when she did than have ended his days in 
that fashion. co 

It issosad. Ican’t writeany more. . 
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Ir is Longfellow who says: “The raptare of pur- 
suing is the prize the vanquished gain.” ‘This cannot 
have any teference to the man who chases the last 
tram at night and doesn’t catch it, 


With Lager eyes she looked up from the piano, 
and sang, “Call me you darling again!” But he 
refused, as there were witnesses about, and there is no 
telling when a man will be introduced to a breach of 
promise suit in these days. 


AN editor says of a contemporary whd had 
assumed the part of a mummy in a dramatic perform- 
ance: “ He was obliged to put a little animation into 
himself to come up with the character ‘and to wear 
more recent linen, but that was about all. Nature 
had admirably qualified him to act the part.” 


— ai 


Trey were but lately engaged. But he was a pretty 
hard-headed young man, as the following conversation 
shows, Said she: 

“Henry, dearest, did you know that it has been 
hygienically decided that chocolate creams are & 
necessity ¢” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Well!” 

“ Well, it will be time enough to think of the neccs- 
saries of life after we are married, darling.” 


Tus is the way in which a girl recently disposed of 
a young man :— 

“You have asked me pointedly if I can marry you, 
and I have answered you pointedly that I can. I can 
marry a man who makes love to a different girl every 
month. I can marry a man whose main occupation 
seems to be to line up with others in front of the 
church, and comment audibly on the people who are 
compelled to 
only means © 
marry 8 man who boa 
the help of a.good sailor and an ex 


tongu 
marry such.a man,-but I W-o-n-% 4 
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Wren ENDING 
May 16, 1891._ 


BOTTLED! - 


AN officer in India gave his tame monkey a lump 
of sugar inside a corked bottle of such stout glass that 


it could not well be broken. The monkey was of an 
inguiring mind, and it nearly killed it. Sometimes, in 
an implse of disgust, it would throw the bottle away- 
out of its own reach, and then be distracted till it was 
given back to it. At others it would sit with a coun- 
tenance of most intense dejection contemplating the 
bottled sugar, and then, as if pulling itself together 
for another effort at solution, would take up the bottle 
afresh, and gaze into it, 

It would tilt it up one way and try to get the sugar 
out of the neck, and then, suddenly reversing it, try to 
catch the sweet morsel as it fell out. Under the im- 
pression that it would capture it by surprise, it kept 
rapping its teeth against the glass in futile Lites, and, 
w pee to the pursuit of the revolving lump, used to 
tie itself into regular knots round the bottle. Fits of 
the most ludicrous melancholy would alternate with 
these apes of furious calculation, and how the matter 
would have ended it is impossible to say. 

But the monkey one night got away, and took the 
hottle with it, and it has always been a delight to its 
former owner to think that whole forests full of mon- 
keys have by this time puzzled themselves into fits 
over the great problem of bottled sugar. What pro- 
found theories these long-tniled philosophers must 
have evolved !. What polemical acrimony that bottle 
must have provoked! And what a Confucius the 
original monkey must have hecome! .A single morn- 
tng with sach a Sanhedrin discussing such a’ matter 
would surely have satiated even Swift with satire. 
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AN EASTERN TREASURE HOUSE. 


A CORRESPONDENT, who hns recently visited Baroda, 
scnds the following brief description of the wonders he 
saw in the Maharajih’s treasure house :— 


“We were taken to the old palace, in the heart of - 


the city, to see the treasure room. Two huge cheetahs, 
carefully muzzled, used for hunting bucks, were on the 
palace steps. The regalin of Baréda is valued at 
3,000,000 sterling. We were first shown the jewels 
worn by the Maharajah on State occasions. 

“ These consist of a gorgeous collar of tive hundred 
diamonds, some of them as big as walnuts, arranged in 
tive rows, surrounded by a top and bottom row of 
emeralds of the same size; the dant is a famous 
diamond called “ The Star of the Deccan ;” an aigrette 
to match is worn in the turban; then follow strings 
of pearls of perfect roundness, graduated from the size 
of a to that of a large marble; wondrous rings, 
necklaces, clusters of sapphires‘and rubies as big as 
grapes. < ; 

“The greatest marvel of all isa carpet, about ten feet 
ly six feet, made entirely of strings of pure and coloured 
pearls, with great central and corner circles of dia- 
monds, This carpet took three years to make, and 
cost £300,000. ts was one of Khande Rao’s mad 


freaks, and was intended to be sent to Mecca to please 


it Mahometan Indy who had fascinated him ; but the 
scandal of such a thing being done bya Hindoo prince 
was too serious, and it never left. Baroda. 

‘We were also taken to see two guns, weighing 280 
pounds each, of solid gold, with two companions of 
silver, the ammunition waggons, bullock harness, and 
rauinrods all being silver.” 


————__—¢—-—_. 
THE SOCIETY DETECTIVE. 


Now-A-Days the practice of having detectives in 
fall dress at. parties and balls is known to all enter- 
tainers. These men have odd experiences. 

One happened last winter to be in attendance at a 
wedding. It was a typical wedding of the fashionable 
kind, ere was a large gathering, a reception by the 
ride and groom, @nder great floral marriage bells, in 
the drawing-room, and a later survey of the wedding 
presents upstairs. Tho detective was upstairs. He 
noticed there a well-dressed lady gazing intently at a 
jewel-case. There was a jewel init of course, and a 
heauty of its kind ; but he felt it was receiving from 
her even more than the admiration it called for. When 
the detective lounged in tho lady floated out. 

Later on she came back again, and just then he 
anced to be called away. e was back again ina 
twinkling, and in time enough to notice her tip-toeing 
out alone. He stepped inside. The jewel-box was 
tone. He came out again to find her going down 
Stars with her wrap on and a little hand-satchel at 
her side, She omitted to pay her respects, but went 
‘ocall her carriage. He ade up his mind at once, 
«nd offered to assist her down the steps. She took 
's arm, he noticed a little nervously, and with that he 
Sid courteously : 

“Permit me to relieve you, madame,” and took the 
ee) in his hand. They had not reached the street 

before he felt the jewel-case in it. He called her 
Carriage, and taking out the box, handed her the 
ae back. 

“Pardon me, madame, but you forgot to leave Your 
ie offering behind you. Never mind, I will replace 


PEARSON'S WHEKLY. 
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without takin’ it out of ‘em, one way or other, an’ I 
res her for it. So what does she do, when the Car- 
locks was away for a month at Brighton, but como 
to tea Dilger = ec = ee on ue one of hor 
missus’s silk gow collar, and cuffs, an’ : 
all accordin’, most beautiful to see |” ‘ale 


Thts was all he said. Shé@never spoke a woud. But 
she sank into the carriage seat as though she been 
shot. There was no publicity. But thereafte? that 
lady’s name was omitted from the visiting list of the 

use. 

At preception, a detective noticed a young man 


hurrying oft with a very haridsome overcoat on. Not | - Ha, indeed! that accounted for something that——. 
long after he came upstairs without any. The detec- | But Simmons was going on with renewed vigour : “ Not 
tive kept hiseyeonhim. As he ex he went sometimes, and, maybe, 


but what any A hikes a dro 
was the worse for-it that night. However, what’s 
when Missis Carlock keeps her brandy bottle in her 
dressin’-room, and ‘sends ary, the housemaid, out on 
the sly for sperrita, and he knowin’ no more what's 
goin’ on than the unborn !” 

On_ horror’s head horrors were accumulating in a 
very big pile! Surely this was the crowning point. 
But I reckoned without my Simmons. In the loud 
whe of a stago conspirator she resumed : 

‘* Betsy don’t intend to stay much longer, and would 
a left weeks ago if they hadn’t a’most gone on their 
knees for her not to leave ‘om. She don’t care, you 
see, to be in a family where there’s a-goin’ to be a 
smash-up.” 

“ Asmash-up !” echoed the old woman opposite, with 
open mouth. * 

“What is 


“A smaeh-up!” repeated I to myself. 
that ed woman going to say next?” _— . ; 
“Yes,” contisued, “the creditors is comin’ down 
n that house pretty sharp, I tell you... Why, they owe 
the butcher 4 matter of eighty pounds, and the Bie | 
milkman hash b me ’em for twenty poustds.4' 
And if all’s tfas we hear, old Carlack’s affairs -iu the 
City is eh oa i : 


into the cloak-room only to issue forth with fresh over- 
apparel, Almost in the shadow of the house was a 
conmon cab among the carriages, and the young man 
crept into it. It did not move off though. It stayed 
where it was, and presently ho was out again, stripped 
once more and ready for another baul. The detective 
let him go, and looked for cabby. He could not find | 
him. Then he gvietl took no fewer than four over- 
coats out of the cab and entered the house. He 
waited in the hall. Down came the youth again, 
freshly caparisoned. . 

“Cold night, isn’t it?” said the detective, saluting 

im. 

“T don’t think it is,’ retarned the other. 

“Well, it ought to be when you need all these ben- 
jamins to your pack.” 

The follow tried to slip past him, but he was in 
custody in a twinkling. 

The strange part of it was that this young man, who 
was a clerk with a fair salary, had hired a cab, driven 
it himself to the house, and made his Pepin changes 
without a soul noticing him. His gentlemanly appear- 
ance had given-him entrance without question, and 
the booby at the door never paid any attention to his 


repeated exits and entrances. I'stayed to Hear no-more. Ih angther moment I 


. _¢ * was outside the bus, determined to w my veligeanhce 
- s ied on Tooley, mendacious Tooley ; for—pity me, ob, reader! 
A “WRINKLE” TO VISIFORS TO | —I was, and an, “that ’ere man, Carlock !” 
PARIS. 


Britrsn visitors to -Paris should take note of a 
discussion recently carried on in the pages of the 
LANCET on the subject of British doctors in Paris. |, 
When a visitor falls ill ina Paris hotel, the landlord, asa 
rule, will not send for a British doctor, on the ground 
that he gets from the French physician called ina 
percentage on his fees. To this practice, of course, 
the British doctors; who, as gentlemen, are above 
touting for patients, will not submit. Hence British 
doctors are boycotted by Paris hotel managers. Dr. 
Oscar Jennings, of Paris, says: “I, who have been 
here for tifteen years, can vouch for it that unless a 
doctor can inanage to become popular with hotel 
keepers or chemists, he will never by any chance seo 
a hotel ene except, perhaps, the one out of every 
five of those recommended to consult him by their 
friends or professional advisers at home, who has 
senst enough to refuse to be ‘choked off’ seeing the 
man he wants by interested interinediaries.” 


a. a 
A GOOD CHARACTER. 


“La! ¥ it ain't Jane Simmons!” As she said this 

y opposite neighbour in the Chelsea omnibus drew 
fee skirts together and made room for the new arrival 
beside herself. . 

Jane Simmons was not a bashful woman. She had 
a good deal to say about herself, and her relations, and 
her friends at large. My opposite neighbour could 
hardly get a word in edgeways. 

ss Aad how's Betsy Tooley gettin’ on?” she managed 
to ask atlast. 

Betsy pe ! 
familiarly, and I 
versation. 

“ Betsy Tooley, marm, is a r oppressed creature ; 
and not half enough vittals she hasn't. The meanness 
of then Carlocks 1s surprising! Bacon and liver for 
dinner day after day, and, would you believe it, marm 
—it’sas true as I sit here-—sent out to buy half a pound 
of steak between them three—her and the nursemaid 
and the boy! “Khe meanness of that ’ere man!” 

Was it Carlock who was designated as “that ’cre 
man”4 I hoped not, nevertheless it was so. 

“Teall him no gentleman,” pursued the relentless 
Simmons ; ‘‘as,- anced, how could he be, when he's 
that shabby as to take and lock the fresh butter in tho 
bookcase in his blessed old study, and nothing but 
mouldy old Dosset at one-and-four for them in the 
kitchen, as she’s told me many a time, through being 
a relative of hers.” 

My opposite neighbour ayers considerably as- 
tonished at the revelations; though not more than I 
was. “ Why,’ she said, “I heard from Mrs. Pollock 
that Betsy hadn’t got half a bad place.” 

“ Alla mistake,” interrupted Jane Simmons, fiercely 
“ A reg’lar hole, if you'll believe me, 
with the beer no better than swipes, and only a nine- 

allon cask in two months, and ‘picked bones off the 
a iiner plates to stew up for soup. Betsy told Missis 
Carlock plain to her face she couldn't do it unless they 
would eat it all theirselves.” 

Worse and worse! Oh, Tooley, Tooley ! how could 
it be in your heart to—— But Jane Simmons was at 


Wouan (to tramp): “ You seem to have an pga 

‘ramp : “ Yes, madam, that is all I have left in the 

world which I can rightly call my own.” = 
ii 


Tue prize echo has been discovered by a southern 
newspaper man in a caye on the south coast. Shout 
“Hullo, Smith !” and it will answer, “What Smith do 
you mean?” fourteen distinct times. 

: — oa 

At Derby station the other day a thin lath of a man 
was observed to try his weight on the automatic 
machine. The hands refused to budge. What did he 
‘do? Did he write a letter threatening the company 
with an action? No! He‘simply crept through thé 
slit and regained his “ brown.” = 

——+fo—____ 

MADAME had ordered a fow! for a grand dinner, and 
made the cook hong ber purchase for ins ion. She 
examined it, tossed her head discontentedly, and said: 

“Itisa pepe | thing.” } eas : 

“Oh, madame,” said the ane it is dressed 


up with truffles it will look entirely different. Just 
Tike when you put on your monds, you ktrw, 
madame.” \ 

——sfe—— 

Tr is stated that gold has been flund iu some quan- 
tity at Llanelltyd, North Wales. 1 remember that 
when the gold mania was prevalent in that part of the 
world some years ago,a sympathising fricnd met a 
would-be vendor, and condolec with him on the- fact 
that the engineers had washed the “ test ” ton without 
finding any of the das s metal, 

“Yes,” replied the other, “it is quite true; but it 
must have been the fault of their vile machines. Why, 
I put in two ounces of gold-dust myself !” 


ee 
Tommy : “ Father, if I take a half-crown out of some- 
body’s pocket, that’s stealing, ain't jt?” 
Mr. igg : “ Certain 


The name struck on my ear very 
began to take an interest in the con- 


half-crown, that’s gambling ?” 

Mr. Figg : “ Of course.” 

Tommy : “ And if I’ve got something worth on 
half-a-crown, and scll it to him for tive shillings, w 
is that?” 

Mr. Figg: “That? Oh, why, that’s business, Tommy 
—simply business.” 


10 NEW READERS. 


As this number is current while people are going about 
during the Whitsuntide holidays, we may reasonably - 
expect to sccure some new realers.” These may be in- 
terested to learn that we arc abuut to bring out a ae 
secures absolute immeanity from the dangers of nic#tine- 
poisoning. It marks an entirely new deyparturg ip ‘the 
manufactare of non-nicotine pipes, being liged with pamice- 
stone, which absorbs the nicetine as soon as it is formed. 
The demand has proved so nomenal that the 
(Messrs. Posener & Co., of Mansell Street, Londoty, E.U. 
have been to delay. the appearance of the pipe. 
At the end of this month it will be on sale at all tobac 
conista. i of the -lagge sams of money. offered 
for competition amo ieeser of Pearson's Pipes 
have appeared in recen ; = 


and decidedly. 


it again, und the old woman opposite was listening 
with all her ears. f ; 
“ Howsomevcr, Betsy, she ain’t one to be put upon 


. 


I ly.” 
Tommy : “ And if I bat a half-crown and win his ~ - 


» 
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sons, Shrough their. contidual change of residence, 
nevee: appear on the. electoral lists at all. We may 
calculate that about one family in six of those livin, 
in towns change their residences annually. This 
wfuld mean about 800,000, or, for the whole coantry 
(urban and rural), about 950,000 familics (that is to 
guy, one-eighth of the whole number in the kingdom). 
This does not include families who temporarily change 
their residences during vacations, etc. 


384. Which has been the Hottest Summer of this 
Century ? 

That of 1326. In this summer no rain fell from the 
carly part of March until June. It is recorded in the 
latter month that “the heat has been excessive for 
some time. The thermometer has pares E been at 
84° in the shade and 125° in the open air. Theconse- 
quences ore alarming.” An Aberdcen jqurnal describes 
the weather as dry and sultry to a degree very 
unusual in that part of the country, and states that 
in consequence of the extreme heat several of the 
moors caught tire and burnt for several days, and that 
the face of the country was parched. In tho neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, u nk of 2,000 acres are stated 
to have been burnt, including corn tields and planta- 
tions—the heat was greater than ever previously 
known. The wells and ponds about country houses 
wore in many places dricd up, and the fields were so 
parched by the heat that they were of the colour of 
the roads. The farmers werd under the necessity of 
‘either carting water from a distance, or of driving 
‘their cattle and sheep to distant streams. From 
‘Pembrokeshire it was reportod that the excessive heat 
d |‘and drought -had quite suspended vcgetation, and from 
:Lincolushire that the fields were “ cn mr up.” 
The farmers were in m&ny parts oblig to lop the 
trees to supply thcir cattle with food. «The summer of 
1876 was ales a very bot ono, and no rain fell between 
June 19th and the middle of August. The mean daily 
temperature during that period was 3}° in excess of 
the average. From the Sth to tho 14th of August, the 
heat was almost unbearable, the mean being as much 
ns 15° above the average. Upon August 14th, the 
temperature was 147° in the sun, and 95°7° in the shade, 
which is probably the highest temperature ever 
recorded in this country. 


385. What Amount of Money is Lost Yearly by 
_ Stock Exchange Speculation ? 

It is a very difficult matter to gauge accurately the 
exact amount of moncy that is lost yearly by specula- 
tions in stocks and shares, and no yearly sum can be 
tixed, as there are always contingencies occurring in 
speculative properties that leave a very wide margin 
for conjecture. ‘There are speculators wi “bull” and 
“ bear ” stocks and shares, and there is what might be 
called the investing speculator, who purchases the 
shares of n new company on the prospect of _its 
proving a success. Again there are many who Bse 
very largely at one season, and cover their losses 
at another. The man of means does not lose much in 
Stock Exchange speculations; it is the man of small 
capital wha is generally the victim, for he carinot let his 
money lie by and is obliged to realise at any cost. 
At times there isa glut in the market of new com- 
panics, and a mining boom, or the reputed ctesovery 
of diamon«s or gold in a hitherto unexplored region, 
will result in a succession of new ventures which 
‘draw hundreds of thousands of pounds from the 
pockets of a gullible public. The majority of com- 
panies brought out at these times of exciteinent often 
prove total failures, to say nothing of the industrial 
ones, and those consisting of the combination of com- 
mercial enterprises, which appear to run a long exist- 
ence. From a careful computation, made With an 
intimate knowledge of the business done by brokers 
and jobbers, not only in London, but in the United 
Kingdom, and the success and failure of different new 
companies, I should say that forty millions sterling 
would be about the average sum which is yearly lost 
to the speculator. 


383. Which is Considered the Finest Prose Writing 
in the English Language ? 


The finest piece of prose writing tn the English 
language is generally conceded to Milton’s ABRoPA- 
GITIGA, the famous oration addressed to Parliament in 
defence of the liberty of the press. Macaulay, in 
speaking of Milton’s prose poems, says: “As compo- 
sitions they deserve the attention of every man who 
wishes to become acquainted with the full power of 
the English language ;” and Hallam, in praising this 
particular tract of Milton’s, says: “ Many passages 
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377. Which British Tree Attains its Full Foliage 
Most Quickly after the Buds hve Begun to 
Appear ? ° 

The tree which in this country most quickly attains 
ita full folinge, after the first appearance of the buds, 
is the Horse Chestnut, the leaves of which are large, of 

a deep grecn colour, and singularly beautiful when 

they are tirst developed. The growth, both of the tree 

and the leaves, is very rapid, its shoots and leaves 
being somnctimes perfected in three weeks from the 
time of first foliation. The common Sycamore 
also very rapidly re ee Sa its leaves, and the foliage 
of the Ripla, the Larch, and the Spruce Fir is often 
nearly as quickly developed as that ‘of the Horse 
Chestnut. 
331. wie 1 is most Abundant alJ the World 
ver 
* Undoubtedly the Fir, using the name fin its wide 
popular -signitication, which covers not gnly the firs 


are adi irably eloquent ; an intense love of liberty 
and tru glows through. it; thé majestic. soul of 
Milton breathes such high thoughts as had not been 
utteted before.” Next to Milton most pcople give 
the. place of honour to De Quincey for ies Costas 
SIONS OF AN Opium Eater. Of him it was said 
that “the exquisite finish of his style, with the 
scholastic rigour of his logic, form a combina- 
tion which centuries may never reproduce, but 
which every generation should study as one of the 
marvels of English literature.” Addison must also take 
high rank among writers ; and, although his work is 
now out of date, he is still considered a master of 
English prose. Everybody knows Dr. Jonson's 
famous exhortation that “ whoever wishes to attain an 
English style, familiar, but not coarse, and elegant, 
but not ostentatious, must give his days and nights to 
the reading of Addison.” Bunyan’s Pitcrm’s Pro- 
GREss will always hold a foremost place in literature, 
as a monument of language pure and undefiled. Nor 
must we-leave out of the reckoning the essays of 
entle Charles Lamb, and those of that modern 
iterary lion, Macaulay. 


387. What is the Longest Time that a Person has 
teen known to be Under Water, and yec 
Survive ? 

The longest case recorded, with any claim to authen- 
ticity, is one in which a woman is stated to have 
recovered, by prompt treatment, after a submersion 
of twenty minutes. Guérard quotes a case in which 
@ young man is said to have recovered aftor entire 
submersion for an hour. The case is reported to have 
occured in 1774, but the evidence on the time of sub- 
mersion-is not satisfactory. In the records of the 
Royat Humane Society only two cases of recovery 
after five minutes’ submersion are recorded. A boy 
recovered after a submersion of from five to ten 
minutes. Another is reported of a girl, aged two 
years, after ten ininutcs’ sulmersion. These facts lead 
to the conclusion that in eg auie life is very rapidly 
“destroyed, that the time within which a person may be 
resuscitated is sulject to variation, but that, after 
five minutes’ complete submersion, there can be little 
hope of recovery. 


888. Why does the Human Hair Grow Sometimes 
Curly and Sometimes Straight ? 

Human hairs are not, as might be supposed, per- 
fectly cylindrical, but are usually more or less flat- 
tened in one direction. The most cylindrical hair is 
most inclined to grow straight, while hair that is much 
flattened has a tendency to curl; and the flatter the 
hair the greater is this tendency. This is the main 
cause of curly hair ; but the readiness with which the 
hair absorbs moisture from the air also affects its 
curliness. The colour, quantity, and quality of the 
hair are all closely related. Blonde hair is fine and 
thin, and -very closely planted, while black hair, «nd 
still more so red, is coarse and less thickly planted. 


889. What is the Average Distance between Rail- 
way Stations on British Lines? 


At first sight it might seem that if we were to divide 
the number of niles of railway open for traffic by the 
total numker of stations we should get the right answer 
to this question ; but this is by no means the case, for 
in some instances there is only a single line between 
two adjoining stations, whilst in others we find three, 
four, and even six separate lines. The following par- 
ticulars will, however, enable us to form a g idea 
of the answer :—From Euston to Rugby is 824 miles,. 
and there are twenty-four stations—average distance 
between stations-3 7, miles. Irom Victoria to Brighton 
is 50 miles, and there are twenty-five stations—average 
distance 2 miles. From Liverpool to Manchester 1s 
314 miles, and there are twenty-two stations—averago 
distance 1$ miles (nearly). Each of these lines 
traverses to a greater or Iess extent both thickly and 
sparsely inhabited pacts. Taking the average of these 
thee we should get a result very nearly correct—that 
is, seventy-one stations in 164 miles of railway, or an 
average distance between stations, of ibs nearly 
24 miles. There are, of course, lines, like the High- 
land Railway, which run through wild distriets, on 
which the average intervals are far greater; but, on 
the other hand, there are lines, like the Inner Circle in 
London, in which théy are very much less. Thus the 
Inrer Circle is about 12,%, miles in length, and there 
are twenty-seven stations, which gives about ths of a 
mile asthe average distance. It may be fairly assumed, 
therefore, from these figures that 24 miles is very 
nearly the correct answer. j 


aria 


deal” of commerce. In North America the Black, 
Red, White, Hemlock, and Douglas spruces cover im- 
mense areas. The Silver Fir populates great mountain 
regions in Central Europe and Northern Asia, and 
different varieties of it abound in India, California, 
Mexico, and Japan. ‘To the numerous and widely- 
extended pine genus belongs the noble Scotch Fir, of 
which great forests are spread over Europe and Asia, 
and which in death becomes the invaluable “ yellow 
deal” of the builders and shipwrights. Its juices, like 
those of the spruce, ctc.,are in daily demand every where. 
Firs of many other kinds are to be found all over 
Europe, and they are very abundant in North Amcrica. 
An India, too, pines ahound ; those of the vast forests 
of the.Himatayas are said to rival even the giants of 
America. Mexico, China, and Japan have species 
eculiar to cach of them, covering wide tracts ; St. 
emingo and the Canary Isles have each a special 
pine. In fine, it seagis probable that, if all the trees 
of the Fir tribe were counted, their number would 
exceed not only thatsof any other single kind of tree, 
but of ald the other Kinds together. aie 


382. Which Britist’ Town is Most Heavily in Debt 
in Proportion to Population ? 


: The ay - Békdford is stated to ba the most 
eavily in debt ig/proportioa to its population. Its 
indebtedness conte out at about £22 per head. Wake- 
tield owes about a pound less per head ; Birmingham 
n pound less than Wakefield, and Manchester a pound 
less than Birmimgham. 


383. What ts tho Proportion per Annum of Families 
who Change their Residence in this Country ? 


The estimated population of the United Kingdom to 
the middle of last year (1890), is 38,227,300, represent- 
ing about 7,800,000 families. These are distributed, 
about 3,000,000 families in rural districts, and about 
4,800,000 in the towns. The rural population is of 
course steadily migrating at the rate of about four per 
cent. per decade to the towns, but otherwise there is 
not much change of residence amongst its members ; 
“probably not more than 150,000 families change their 
residence yearly amongst this class. In the towns the 
proporticn is very much higher, artisans and their 

aianelies having frequently to move about from onc 
place to another in search of work. This is very often 
noticeable in the annual revision of lists of voters ; and 
during elections, in some working-class constituencies, 
as much as twenty per cent. of the total electorate has 
lseen found to have removed in the course of a year, 
and it must not be forgotten that a great many per- 
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HIS CREDIT’ WAS GOOD. 


"Twas a winter's night, and the hour was late, 
And the snow lay cold and white. 

Bat she saw him as far as the garden gate, 
To bid to him there, “ Good-night.” 

The moon looked down with a smiling eye, 
And the bright stars wiaked in glee ; 

They saw ear lant and they head her sigh, 
For timid and shy was she. 


But they never heeded the stars or moon— 
The youth and the maiden fairy 
They reached the gate, and a trifling boon 
The lover requested there. 
“What is the boon!” ask 
In a qusical voice and low. 
“It is you'll give me a sweetheart’s kiss, 
My darling, before I go.” 


“@Oh! no,” she said, as the lashes fell 

O’er the eyes of fathomless blue ;_. 
“ You've wooed me long, and I love you well, 

But I can’t give a kiss to you.” : 
“Then lend me a kiss, my sweet one, pray, 
And you never will know regrets.” 
_" Yes, twill? she snid, “for my parents say 
“You are prompt im. paying your debts. 


—————— SS 


e charming miss, 


WHO OWNS THE UNITED TATES? 


. States?” and what he says mus 


rman attempts 
ywns the United 
painful reading 


Tue American writer Mr. T. D. § 
to answer the question, “Who 


* for patriotic Americans who belféve their country*to 


be ina special sense “the land of the free and the 
home of the brave,” and that the Declaration of 
ede penietien ant the Constitution settled every- 
thing. 

Aueanding to Mr.Shearman,seventy men represent an 
anercente wealth of 2,700,000,000 dols., or £540,000,000. 
‘The figtres are so gigantic that it is diticult to con- 
ceive what they really represent. Everyone who 
estimates the wealth of the very rich Americans puts 
their accumulations at a different figure. Mr. Shear- 


- man says that J.J. Astor owned £30,000,000, each of the 
- Vanderbilts £20,000,000, which snug little sum also 
‘represents the wealth of Senator Stanford, and John 
-D. Rockefeller of the Standard Oil Company. Ja 


. 


Gould is also credited with the same sum, though. 


- other estimates put his property at nearer £50),000,000, 


while J. D. Rockefeller also is probably very much 
more wealthy than Mr. Shearman says. 

“The richest dukes of England,” says Mr. Shear- 
man, “fall below the average wealth of a dozen 
American citizens.” Mr. Shearman concludes that 25,000 
people own ene-half of the United States, and that the 
whole wealth of the country is practically owned by 
250,000 persons; and he predicts from the rapid 
concentration of wealth, that, ender present conditions, 
50,000 will in thirty years practically own all the 
wealth of the country. If these things are true, what 
are the Americans going todo? They might as well 
be living in one of the ‘“ effete monarchies” of Europe. 
Waving the star-spangled banner is poor work when 
you are in the grip of some ruthless millionaire. Mr. 
Shearman himself traces this territic growth to private 
ownership of land. 2 

——— a 


INSANITY WILL OUT, 
— 


A MAJor in the Prussian army tells a good story at 
his own expense. Shortly after the battle of Plevna 
our major was ordered to take the colonel of his 
regiment to an insane asylum. The colonel had 
received a gunshot wound in the head, which, while it 
did not injure his physical faculties to any great 
extent, had impaired his mental equilibrium. 

It was a delicate task to get the colonel to the 
asylum, but the major adroitly managed to persuade 
him that they were going to an institution for the 
cure of nervous diseases. With the cunning peculiar 
to the insane, the colonel did not betray his thoughts. 

When the carriage arrived at the asyluin, which 
was a few miles distant from the city of Kieff, the 
colonel was the first to spring out and enter the door, 
while the major stayed back to give some directions to 
the coachman. We will now let the major himself tell 
the rest of the story :— . 

When I entered o hall I saw the colonel whispering 
in a very confidential manner to the superintendent. 
We all three entered the parlour, where we were intro- 
duced to a venerable female, a sister of the superin- 
tendent. She was an old maid--one who had been 
made a good while. It was, however, evident from her 
looks.and manner that she had not forgotten how to 
flirt. Piainly she had not yet abandoned all hope of 
Samo vipg ahusband. At the tea-table she was parti- 
cularly amiable and attentive to the colonel, who 
seemed to reciprocate. Once or twice I caught them 
whispering together, and looking at me. f 

8 soon as tca was over I requested the superin- 
tendent to grant me a private interview, in order to 
acquaint him with the object of our visit. As soon as 
we were alone I gaid to the superintendent : 

“In regard to the condition of my unfortunate com- 
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rade, I hope that-his gisease is not pape Atall 
events, I have ne dogpt but that he will be fi 
by his detention in this institution.” 

The superintendent gave me a piercing look, and 


then, with a slightly ironical smile, replied : 
“TI hope that ybur stay with us will also be bene- 
ficia) to you.” 


“My stay! I don’t catch your meaning.” 
“ Let me feel your pulse,” said the superintendent, 
taking my wrist. 

“Why do you want to feel my pulse? I am not ill.” 

“From what the colonel tellg me, I should infer that 
you needed my assistance.” 

“But it is the colonel who is off his head.” 

“Undoubtedly one of you needs attention. 
you any written authority 1” 

“No, I have not. 1 supposed, as a matter of ‘course, 
that you could distjnguish a lunatic from a sane per- 
son, hence I did not come prepared with written 
authority ?” 

*“This is rather singular. Two gentlemen come here, 
nd each one points out the eter as the patient. 
However, the matter can be readily adjusted. I will 
send a messenger on horseback to the city. In the 
meantime you will remain in this room.” 

With these words the superintendent left me. I 
sniited at my ridiculous 
me somewhat tired, so 
in a few minutes drowsincss overtook-me, and I: slepti 
I could not have slept very long when I was aroused 
by the superintendent. ‘ 

** Major,” he said, “ I beg your pardon.” ee 
Re ve 1, has your messenger returned fram the 
qc} : ne 

a Not yet; but I know, neverthcless, who is out of 
his mind. It is the colonel” 

‘How did yeu make the discovery ?” 

“ He has just proposed to my sister.” 


—__f.____ 
A COSTLY CATHEDRAL. 


5 e 

Moscow CATHEDRAL, next to St. Peter's at Rome, is 
the costliest cathedral in the world. On the exterior 
of the building 900 posaes of gold were used for the 
overlaying its cupolas. Of its thirteen bells, the 
largest weighs half as much again as “Great Paul,” in 
London, and the doors of the cathedral, of which the 
largest weighs 13 tons, cost £62,000. 

8 for the interior, those who have seen most of the 
celebrated cathedrals in Europe say that they know 
of nothing so exquisite as St. Saviour’s, Moscow. It 
reminds one most of the interior of Santa Sophia, at 
Constantinople. The floor is of marble, and the walls 
are lined with exquisite varieties of the same material 
the entire cost of the marble alone having exceeded 
£300,000. = 

Round the cupolas are two rows of 1,240 candelabra, 
placed there at a cost of £40,000, and nearly as much 
as this was expended on the materials and workman- 
ship of the altar, without reckoning its images and 
ever of which the church is full. This magnificent 

ane has been erected at a cost of £2,500,000 sterling, 
and is said to be capable of accommodating 10,000 
worshippers, 


Have 
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ee 
LIFE IN A MODERN MONASTERY. 


A MOoNK’s day begins at 4.30 a.m., and since break- 
fast is a very light and hasty matter, taken without 
formality somewhere between eight and nine, no one 
will be surprised to hear that they are ready for their 
principal meal at 12.30. 

Let us go through a day. At 4.55 precisely—for 
punctuality is a great matter—the big bell ins 
tolling for matins. This is the modern equivalent of 
what used to be called the midnight office. In the 
thirteenth century the hour was 2 a.m., now it is five’; 
in some monasteries on the continent it is four. But 
in those days they went to bed at sundown. 

When the tower-clock has ceasedstriking five, all rise, 
at a signal given by the superior, from the place where 
they have been kneeling and waiting in the chancel, 
and the matin service begins. On ordinary days it 
lasts an hour and a quarter, and has not much about 
it of ceremony or ritual that could catch the eye of 
an on-looker. But on festivals it is an almost gay 
scene, and must begin earlier on account of its greater 
protraction. On snch occasions a large number are 
arrayed in alb and cope ; the organ accompanies the 
chant, and sometimes the voices of boys mingle with 
the heavier tones of the monks. These liftle choristers 
are selected from the abbcy school. 

“Prime” is chanted at 7.30; the conventional mass 
—that is, the public mass of the day—is sung at nine 
o'clock, and at this the whole school assists. On 
festivals this is the great celebration of the day, and is 
more or less solemn in proportion to the greatness of 
the feast. A sermon often accompanies it. 

The next time that the community are called to the 
church is for the office of “ Nons,” and after this, at 
4.30, comes the evening office, or vespers. This, like 
the mass, is sung with organ accompaniment; and 
these two, with mating, make up the more solemn of 
the daily services, at which all are most stringently 
bound to be present. The office of “Compline,” the 
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They s hours and a half 
every day in this choral duty—on festivals thuch more; 
tee one of the principal employments of monastic 


This order of the day never varies, with the single 
exception that on Sundays and v t festivals 
the high mass takes place at ten o'c 
venience of those “ outsiders” who frequent the abbey 
church, and who aight think nine o'clock rather early. 
The remainder- of the day is filled up in divers ways 
joes Giecharea es the various occupations which each 


assigned 5 ‘ 

- From the énd of Compline till the end of Prime of 
the following morning is a time of the strictest silence 
and ;.not a word must be spoken for any- 
thing short of the irarest necessity, and no work or 
business is done. It is the time for the nightly rest, 
and for meditation and private pra er. 
Pringe is finished the active work of the cay ins. 
Foremost. among this is the work of teaching, for 
monks of these days still maintain their ancient tra- 
dition of education, and the school is an almost integral 
part of a monastic establishment. 


at when 
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hood w igger than 
squall always followed them. 


“Do' you. keep Hamb ‘rg edging 1” asked -a timid — 


miss, : : 
“Not if we can sell it,” was the pert reply of tho 
assistant, . He kept some that day. 
a pel 
“Tae Muses kiss with lips of flame,” says a recent 
poet of the new order. Then we are thankful we are 
not courting any of the Muses just now. We don't 
wish to have our best spring moustache burned off 
until later in the season. 
————_f2-—___. 


A WRITER says that the ancient Romans had no 
word for “ves.” But we would be willing to wager 
that. when ius somebody asked Apu:ius ‘somebody 
else if he would like to meander down the Appian Way 
to a certain establishment for the sale of Rauid com. 
forts, there was some available expression in the lan- 
guage equivalent, to “ Don’t care if I do.” 

— 

CLERK (to head of firm): “I wish to ask you, sir 
if you can kindly see your way to giving me an 
advance of wages?” 

Head of Firm: “Certainly, Mr. Phipps, with 

Jeasure. Mr. Blunt (turning to the cashier), let 
Mr. Phipps have a sovereign on account of his salary, 
and deduct it when you pay him on Saturday.” 

(Exit Mr. Phipps.) 

—fo—____ 


Osiicine THE Saau.—The Shah of Persia is said to 
be a mighty hunter, a good shot, and an enthusiastic 
sportsman. Big game is his delight ; and, like all the 
sportsmen of his country, he uses a smooth-bore and a 
bullet. Of course, royal hunts are to a certain extent 
battues. A strange incident of Eastern life, but a true 
one, occurred some twelve years ago at one ef these 
royal huntings. As iroal, a@ couple of regiments 
accompanied the Shah on his hunting party: The 
men acted as beaters. A tiger was wounded, and was 
making off under the Shah’s eyes. The royal second 
barrel was discha , but did not kill the wounded 
animal. Fearful of losing his quarry, the Shah was 
reloading (muzzle-loaders are still preferred by Per- 
sians), when a private soldier seized the tiger by the 
tail and detained him long enough for the Shah to 
dispatch the animal. His Majesty made that soldicr 
a captain on the spot. 


. 


Dvrine a rain-storm a gentleman emerged from his 
club in Piccadilly. It was pouring, so he opened his 
umbrella and looked about for a cab. He could not 
see an empty one, but he espied a lady taking shelter 
in a doorway, and evidently also waiting for a cab. 
With true gallantry he made toward her and politoly 
offered to hold his umbrella over her until a cab should 
pass. The lady agreed to share the hospitable sheltcr 
of the umbrella, and, in order to get well under it, 
raised the arm nearest the gentleman, and with her 
hand assisted in holding the umbrella up. Prescntly 
an empty four-wheeler } as cd. It was hailed, andl 
pulled up close to where the pair stood. 
the cab the gentleman relinquished his hold of the 
umbrella and opened the door. As the lady prepared 
to enter the cab she lowered the umbrella, and was 
about to take it with her, when her confpanion touched 
it and remarked : 

“ My umbrella.” 

Very softly the lady replied: “Pardon me; mine, I 
think. 

The situation was a little awkward. The rain was 
pelting down, and the gentleman did not caro to 
continue wrangling with a strange lady over the 


ownership of an umbrella. So there was nothing fcr 
it but to surrender his umbrella, and to resolve firmly 
never again to protect o lady in the rain. 


» for the con- ~ 
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SOMETHING NEW AND 
STRANGE: 


have something exceptional of the kind which they would 
like to communicate to the world at large, we shall be 
very glad ¢f they will make this the medium for dosng so. 


A poat, built entirely of soap, has just been 
made by a Californian. 


Four electric launches, driven by Immisch 
motors, are running on Lake Windermere. A secluded 
waterfall of 60 horse-power has been secured at Cunsey, 
hitherto used for a reei mill, and a dynamo has been 
put down. 


Onx of the latest applicationa of electricity is 
that of a machine for drilling holes in boilers, in the 
sides of iron vessels, and in other places where iron or 
steel is the material to be worked upon. The machine 
has its own holding-on magnets, and it may be swung 
over the side of a ship, or pl on the surface of a 
boiler, where it will stick without the necessity of 
clamping. The convenience of such a device, adjust- 
able as it is, by the mere switching off or on of a 
current, is great, while it is claimed that a consider- 
able saving of labour results from its use. 


Messrs. Ricurorp & Co., of 149, Fleet Street, 
have produced an invention which they call an Alarm 
Till. Itis composed of ten separate compartinents for 
coin, bank notes, etc., and by means of an ingenious 
arrangement the till may be so set as to open readily. 
Failing a knowledge of the correct setting, however, 
a bell is rung on each occasion, and as the arrangement 
can be (ached ad libitum, the master is enabled to pre- 
vent any employé or other person from either opening 
it at all or from so doing without striking an alarm 
signal. By its use a “daring till robbery ” mes on 
impossibility. 

Messrs. W. B. Forpuam & Sons, of King’s 
Cross, have placed on the market a useful little article 
entitled, the “ Bottler’a Friend.” It is the invention 
of Mr. Thomas Andrew M‘Kee, B.A., of Wesley College, 
Dublin, and its utility lies in the fact of its being stl 
to extract corks and pieces of cork from the interior 
of bottles and other necked vessels. In using the 
extractor a sliding ring is proses down to the points 
of the wires, and while held, the wifes are pushed into 
the bottle, where they expand. The bottle is then 
inverted, and the cork, or pieces of cork, falls amongst 
the wires. The handle is withdrawn with the bottle 
still inverted till the cork is gripped, the bottle is then 
righted, and the co-k easily extracted. 


Tue first railway inthe Phillipine Islands has 
been opened, and is now at work. It is a narrow gauge 
linc a little over tive miles in length. It connects Manilla 
with Malabon, a town of 3,000 inhabitants, in which 
is a large sugar factory owned by a British company. 
The station nccommodation on this little railway is of 
avery simple character. At the Manilla end it isa 
one storey frame structure, with an arched roof of 
corrugated iron, and the floor of the waiting-room is 
the bare ground. Passengers at this station stand in 
the street, and purchase tickets through a large iron- 
barred window. At the Malabon end the station is a 
very model of simplicity. It consists of ao strong 
table by the roadside, at which the guard sits and sells 
the tickets Lefore he starts the train. When he has 
sold cnough to pay the probable expenses of the 
journcy he blows a horn, at which signal the passengers 
come off the road, get into the train, and off it goes. 


Tu famous parachute performances of recent 
years, and the popularity of switchback, toboganning, 
and similar acrial exercises, have led an ingenious 
Frenchman to project a highly novel form of amuse- 
ment in the way of a 1,000-feet drop from the clouds. 
The apparatus, which is at present under considera- 
tion by the managers of the forthcoming World’s Fair 
at Chicago, will consist of a cylindrical chamber of 
steel, tapering in its lower part to a sharp- 
pointed cone, within which are other conical 
sections concentric with the outer one. The 
upper part of this chamber will be provided 
with accommodation for comfortably seating about 
fifteen persons ; and the novelty of the project con- 
sists in the proposition to raise this cylindro-conical 
passenger car to the top of the tower (1,000 feet or 
more in height), from which altitude it is to be allowed 
to fall freely into a funnel-shaped reservoir and well 
of water directly beneath it. The well is to be from 
180 to 200 feet in depth. It is estimated that, at the 
end of the drop, the velocity of the projectile will be 
about twice as great as that of the fastest. train. 
The passengers, we are informed, are to be fastened 
securely to their seats, and very pleasant sensations 
are to be oscasioned hy the descent. No doubt, 
if a dozen so-called “professors” were willing to 
sulmit to the dropping process for the edification 
of onlookers, there would be found a sufficient 
number of people who would pay to view the neck- 
risking amusement. But we imagine there are few of 
the general public who would submit to this ordeal 
themselves—one which is about as exhilarating a 
pastime as going over Niagara Tals in a tub, 
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But it has remained for Mr. 


Crciimo reports that a baby tricycle is 
inte vogue at Berlin. The soe ot An with its. ater 


freight, occupies the front the nurse sitting 
hind aad doing the sling * Wanted, a nurse 


accustomed to cycling,” will doubtless appear amongst 
advertisements shortly. 5 


- A puck’segg was laid on Friday, March 20th, by 
a Rouen duck—one of a brood of fourteen—belonging 
to Mr. R. Jolley, of Wingates, Westhoughton. The egg 
weighed 9} oz. ; it was 109 in. in length, and 9 in in 
girth. On being pricked it was discovered that there 
was another perfect ordinary-sized shelled egg inside. 


A very enterprisi 


gentleman, hailing, as 
might be supposed, from 


xico, has constructed a 


-contrivance for working engines and all kinds of 


machinery with either comp! air or water. It is 
a hydraulic engine, and may be attached to the ordi- 
nary steam-engine by a valve that lets the compress 
air Into the boiler, and by the simple touch of a lever 
with the hand sets machinery in motion, which 
runs perpetually until shut off by the opening of 
another valve, which lets the compressed air csca 
the hydraulic engine keeping up its work continually. 
The inventor claims to have found at last the secret 
of perpetual motion. 


Most Londoners are well acquainted with the 

old man who plays on wine glasses tuned with water. 
%: E. Walford to produce 

musical instrument .composed entirely of these 
lasses. This instrument he given the somewhat 
startling name of “ Aquadigipsycharmonica.” The 
wine glasses aré obtained as.near as possible to the 
required note, then they are mounted in a sounding- 
board, which adds considerably to the beauty of the 
tone. The stems are muffled under the sounding-board 
to prevent their vibrating, because the stem, being the 
more solid portion of the glass, would vibrate with 
greater rapidity than the bell of the glass, and would 
give out a much sharper note, so that without this 
muffling there would be two notes—one from the bell 
and one from the stem. The glasses are arranged 
c¥fromatically, and are brought to the exact tone re- 
quired by the addition of pure water. They are played 
by simply wetting the tips of the fingers with water 
and passing them lightly round the rims of the glasses. 
Those who have never heard this instrument can form 
no conception of its wonderful sweetness and power. 


After a little practice the instrument is quite as easy” 


to perform upon as a piano. 
—_— 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS 


Tue CoUNTESS OF SHAFTESBULY has, by way of 
celebrating her son's coming of age, presented to Belfast 
the lease of a site for a hospital for ten thousand 
years, at a nominal rent of half-a-crown a year. 


One of the jormag and evening occupations 
of the Emperor William of Germany is to find out 
what the papers say of him. He glances daily at 
piles of journals, and there are special attendants 
attached to his travelling suite to mark the passages 
about him, and, when they are read, to classify them 
in scrap Looks. 


CLEVER women often dress very badly, 
“Ouida,” for instance, wears the most atraciantl 
loud and ill-fitting garments, and Florence Marryat 
clothes herself in almost as bad taste. She adores 
plush, and often wears an evening gown of flamingo 
red in that material. Bright blue is another favourite 
coleur of hers, which is unfortunate, for it harmonises 
as indifferently as red with her florid complexion. 


QvceeN Victoria has five maids’ to assist at 
her toilet, viz. three dressers and two wardrobe 
women. ‘The senior dresser, who has been many years 
with her Majesty, is especially charged with the task 
of conveying orders to different tradesmen—jewellers, 
drapers, and dressmakers. One dresser and one ward- 
robe woman are in constant attendance on the Queen, 
taking alternate days. 


Tue recent cremations in high life recall an 
anecdote in connection with Shelley, the poet, whose 
remains, as the reader knows, were cremated in Italy. 
After his widow had returned to England, her little 
boy (the late Sir Percy Shelley) was playing with her 
desk, in which he found a small bag of the fine sand 
formerly used to dry ink instead of blotting-paper. The 
child held it up to a little play-fellow, foe was our 
informant, saying earnestly, “I should not be  sur- 
prised, Kate, if this were some of my father’s ashes.” 

Mr. Ropert Hysarers, who gave £50,000 to 
Hull for a grammar school, owes his wealth to an odd 
chance. His kinsman, the Rev. John Hymers, of 
Brandsburton, left him an annuity of £60, and 
bequeathed almost all his fortune, amounting to about 
£200,000, to Hull for a grammar school. To save a 
lawyer's fee he drew his own will, and so worded it 
that it became void under the Statute of Mortmain. So 
clear was the case that the Corporation made no 
attempt to claim the money, and Mr. Robert Hymers 
came in as next-of-kin, 
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distarhed, and his “ Sheilas” and “Queen Titas” refuse 
act. 


remove himself an Sunday from the Castle to the 
Deanery, and eaietll Mo y as the guest of Desii 


Mr. Kenpat tells a funny story of his 
American tour. One evening his man produced from 
the box a pair of trousers, indispensable to the charac. 
ter in which he was about toappear. It was discovered 
that through careless packing the trousers had a 
hideous crease down the front of the leg. E thin 
that could possibly be done at short notice, aan with 
limited appliances, was tied to remedy the defect, but 
with onl rtial sucoegs, and Mr. Kendal, with a sick 
heart, repaired to the stage. On the following morn: 
ing he ed upon by a long series of interviewers, 
who told him that a great sensation had been created 
amongst the giljed youth in the stalls: by observing 
the new fashion fe trousers, and, desirous of satisfyin 
pablis curiosity, the reporter asked Mr. Kendal to tel 

im whether it wa&now the fashion in England to 
have a seam right down the front of the trouser leg. 
Mr. Kendal explained the accidental circumstance, 
and the interviewer went away decidedly crestfallen. 
The gilded yéuth were evidently dying for something 
new in trousers’ seams, and the precedent hoped for 
proved illusory. 

Dr. GaATLING, the inventor of the famous gun 
which bears his name, lives in the town of Hartford 
near New York. ‘He is a most industrious man for 
one of his years, and while he has done little in th 
way of invention since he gave his famous field-piece 
to the world, he is never idle’. When yet a boy he 
assisted his father in perfecting a machine for sowing 
cotton seed, and another for turning out cotton plants. 
and subsequently invented one for sowing rice and for 


.| sowing wheat indrills. This wasin 1844. Three years 


later he took up the study of medicine in Connecticut, 
but subsequently removed to Indianapolis, where 
he engaged in railway enterprises and land specula- 
tion. In 1850 he invented a double-acting ham- 
weaver, and in 1861 produced his masterpiece, the 
repeating machine gun. Atits firsttrial theGatling gun 
fired 200 shots a minute, but he has gone on elaborat- 
ing it ever since, until now it fires something like 1,200 
shots in the same space of time. Tho doctor lives in a 
handsome house on Charter Oak Hill, built near the 
spot where the historic charter oak-tree stood. In his 
backyard is a long wooden shed, under which extends 
a carpenter's table. This is the doctor's workshop, 
and a curious place it is. Wooden and metal models, 
old and weather-stained, lie about, surrounded by 
diagrams and drawings. To this workshop the doctor 
goes every morning, pleasant or stormy, and works 
until breakfast, which he takes at seven o'clock. 


Mr. Tomas Cook, the well-known “ excur- 
sionist,” was born early in the century at Melbourne, a 
picturesque village in Derbyshire, where he is now 
erecting almshouses and“@ wission-hall for the poor. 
But he seems to have so little personal vanity that he 
will not even give his name to the new buildings. 
They will simply be known as “The Melbourne 
General Baptist Memorial Cottages and Mission Hall.” 

When the history of railways comes to Le written, 
Mr. Cook's naine will occupy an honoured place as one 
who has been a pioneer im that particular department 
of railway enterprise which so immediately conceras 
the comfort of passengers. There is no part of the 
railway system so much in need of skilful arrangement 
and mastery of details as the conveyance of excur- 
sionists to many and distant parts of the world. 

Even to the uttermost ends of the earth has Mr. 
Thomas Cook personally conducted his tourists by 
thousands, with a punctuality, despatch, and minimum 
of risk to human life as remarkable and praiseworthy 
as the generalship displayed in transporting an army. 
The facilities conceded to him by the various railway 
companies he has been so long and honourably con- 
nected with have, of course, been marvellous, but it 1s 
ee his medium the companies have conceded 
them. 

In foreign countries Mr. Cook has shown the abili- 
ties of statecraft in obtaining satisfactory concessions 
and privileges for his tourists from potentates, public 
authorities, and hotel proprietors of all races and 
many languages. ae 

Although far advanced in years, and with his eye- 
sight seriously affected, it is no new thing to hear of 
him confined to his room one week and starting for 
Palestine the next. His excursion offices are scatter 
throughout the principal cities, with agencies all over 
the globe; and his beautiful residence (when at howe) 
is Thornebott, Stonygate, Leicester, which is cramm 
with curios fram ™any lands, 
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HOW THE RICH LIVE. 
NO. Vil. 
THE LADIES! 


Hituerto I have mosinly confined my statements to 
members of the sterner sex, but it must not be sup- 
: that I im any way under-estimate the that 
adies play in society. Without then, i , the 
season would be shorn of half its charm and of all its 
beauty. And let i¢ be said that in no country in the 
world are there te be found euch beautiful women 
as in our own snug little island. 

The young lady in society’ who is blessed with rich 
and peuarons parentsbhas o happy time on the whole. 
ae as neither eares 7s responsibilities, she ee 

ullest opportunities for enjoyment open to her 
friends are kind and many, and young men are full of 
admiration. : 

Her presentation at Court’is a long-looked-for day 
in her life, and marks the beginning of a new era. 
Hitherto her world has not extended much beyond the 
scapes ars aire enters into a la: life, with the 
prospect of one sccupying s:propinent position in 
society. Possibly by the los she comes of age, there 
will be a snug little income stored away fer her, which 
she will not be slow to utilize. 

Most girls in society have money of their own, which 


they are at liberty to dispose ef just as they please. - 


‘This gives them a certain independence in their actions, 
and does not in any way detract from their eligibility 
as marriageable maidens. 

It is a pardonable fault that ladies—old and young 
—should think much of their dress. Clothes form, o' 
course, the largest item of expenditure that they have 
to meet, and the subject forms a topic of frequent con- 
versation for both sexes. What, my lady readers may 
ask, does the male mind understand of such things? 
A man, indeed, only interests himself ia so far that he 
knows when a dress is well fitted, and shows good 
taste :— 

6* When, as in silks my Julia ; 
Then, then methinks how sweetly flows 
The liquefaction of her clothes.” 


Some ladies pay extraordinarily for their dresses 
and do not care whine the price may be 80 long as they 
can be clothed in a manner that puts their neigh- 
bours in the shade. Thus the efforts of the dressmaker 
are taxed to the utmost to provide some startling 
novelty ; and when we. find one lady appearing in a 
gorgeous silk, trimmed with owls’ theads, another 
shortly appears in one trimmed with birds’ nests or 
imitation eags and for these garments will be paid 
little short of £150 apiete. 

The fair sex, like the men, are never ina hurry to 
pay their bills, and generally give as much trouble to 
those whom they patronise. f married lady in society 
thinks herself very badly offif she has not at least £5,000 
a year to spend in “ pin money,” and the bills of the 
dressmaker and williner are never paid off during the 
lady’s lifetime. By this I mean that there is always an 
amount (generally some thousands of pounds) out- 
standing. By const&nt squeezing various sums are paid 
on account, and a dressmaker, when she or he knows 
the credit is all right, will leave the executors to finally 
settle matters. 

A lady whose debts are heavy generally goes 
shopping with her cheque-book in her pocket ; and if 
she wants a ten-guinea bonnet, she has often to pay a 
hundred guineas for it. Entering her milliner’s with no 
other intention than to see what things are in fashion, 
she will be immediately struck with “the most lovely, 
delicious bonnet that ever was.” 

“T must have a bonnet like this,” she exclaims. 

“Certainly, my lady,” says the milliner, and im- 
mediately dives intoa drawer and produces a bill a 
yard long. “ Might I trouble you to settle this first ?” 

“Oh, I cannot really pay you anything now,” says 
her ladyship, “ but Tilend you a cheque next week.” 

“Then I’m sorry I cannot let you have the bonnet, 
my lady,” says the milliner, knowing very well what 
the result wall be. 

“Well, here’s a cheque for £100,” says the fair bar- 
gainer, not at all offended, “and you'll send the bonnet, 
won't you?” | ° 

The most extravagant purchasers of dress are un- 
doubtedly our fair American cousins, who hunger and 
thirst after the gorgeous surroundings that helege to 
our fashionable folk. They practically buy themselves a 
position here, and too often their pretty faces and 
their superabundant cash buy them also a proud, 
penniless scion of the aristocracy. 

The milliner is kept very active during the season 
for bonnets and hats have to be made to suit all 
Occasions, and there are many, such as races and 
water parties, when head-gear cannot be worn 
more than once. Ten pounds is about the price for a 
really good bonnet or hat, and at least a dozen of these 
will be purchased during the season. 

From the head we come to the feet. What can be 
prettier, indeed, than to see a tiny well-fitting boot 
Pecping out shyly from under the daintiest of 

Petticoats } 

The young lady, who has been content with schoal- 
room shoes at half @ guinea a pair and dancing shocs at 


Se ee 
shoes at a guinea 8 pair, dainty plush slippers, 


trimmed with fut to match her tea gown, at o guinea 
and a half; white satin shoes for worth 17s. 6d., 

onl once; and some beaatifally 
embroidered eoloured satin ones, to match her gowns, 
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shoes, ing thirt town w ts 
at. fy cuiten’ eat e boots gr same 
price. patent leather shoes, for Park use, 


will cost two guineas, and boots three. Rid 
boots come to four goiness, shooting and “field 
boots, which are of the same style, and nearly 
as heavy as a man's, cost three to five guineas. 
Then there are those particularly for yachting, which 
ure en to my lady at two guineas and tennis shoes 
ata guinea. These are only the ordinary stock that 
, poseone ; there are many boots made to suit 
see r fancies and tastes that cost sums ranging 
rom five guineas to twenty guineas a pair. Many 
beots are never used more than twice or thrice,.and 
the slightest crack in a pair of patent leathers 
ould ta the cause of their summary and eternal 
abandonment, Al r_ the lady of fashion and 
wealth spoils the | of about forty pairs of boots 
shoes in course of season. 
, Not any dregs, but in all matters, a woman does 
not liké the thought that any one else should possees 
something more novel or ustlor than she. has herself. 
The mere fact of seeing y bonnet, n photo- 
graph-case, a piece of china, or even a lion of the day, 
or a hero, in her friend’s house, in:mediately raises in 
her the desire to possess one and all these adornments 
for her own house or person. And no labour or ex- 
pense will she spare in getting what she wants. 

Altogether, a lady, who-is a recognised leader of 
fashion, expends at least £5,000 to £6,000 a year on 
her attirealone. Some day that fateful hour will come 
when she gives her heart and hand away, and thinks 
of taking to herself a new name and assuming new 
responsibilities. And it must be said that, although 
there is some real affection in the loves of society, yet 
matches are more often made to suit the station and 
the pockets of the parties interested. One of the 
inscrutable cross-purposes of life is that a rich man 
will often marry the woman he does not love; the’ 
woman he loves he will be unable to marry. The 
title, the wealth, the beauty aré all questions whichi 
are duly considered op both gides before the suitability: 
of mind and temper is brought into question. And, 
in many instances, the two are married, and return 
to two distinct and separate lives as before. Some 
times they scarcely see each otherfor weeks together, 
each being taken up with different interests. 

Such a hfe as this with the love of pleasure strongly 
implanted, together with the claims of society, leave 
little time to be given to the companionship of their 
childrei. They are looked at now and again, and 
trotted out for the delectation of various sympathisers, 
but their lives are spent in the nursery, and their re- 
collections of tender years ore those spent under a 
nurse’s charge. vase they are old enough, 
the boys are packed off to school, where they tumble 
to their new surfroundings very quickly. It is no 
wonder that a public-school boy under these circum- 
stances often does not care to £ home, and is happier 
with his companions than under his.father's roof. 

A lady of rank generally keeps two maids, one who 
hus to attend to her mistress’ person and keep the 
wardrobe, and another who occupies the post of 
“dresser.” Her business is to see that everythin 
from head to foot is harmoniously matched and is spice 
and span previously to sending her ladyship adrift. 
Maids always have to be good corffeurs and dress- 
makers, and some who‘are expert will have to attend 
to such unpoetical duties as the paring and trimming 
of finger-nails. In many cases, however, the services 
of a lady manicure are requisitioned periodically, and 
she oni her operations for the space of ten 
minutes, at a charge of 10s. a time. 

Of late years there has been a growing tendency 
among fashionable women to opt some-of the 
enjoyments which are generally ig ie ee to be 
the particular property of the men. Gradually they 
have taken to shooting, fishing, horse-breeding, mae 
and betting, and other minor forms of sport, while 
indoors they play billiards, smoke cigarettes, and 
indulge in fascinating games of chance. Some of them 
even talk slang, read sporting papers, and say wicked 
words 

There is, of course, something laudable in their at- 
tempt to masculinise themselves—if I may coin the 
word—provided it be kept within sufficient linzits. 


Some ladies look undoubtedly charming in a white 


shirt-front and collar, with a black silk tie and diamond 
pin, and their neat cut-away coats sit as well upon 
them as upon their brothers. And as it is my previnoe 
to detail facts, and not tocriticize, I may say that some 
ladies consider they never appear to better effect than 
when a dainty cork-tip cigarette is insinuated 
between their pearly teeth, and they are lounging at 
ease upon a gorgeously upholstered divan, dres in 
the most charming of silk smoking jackets. 

Ladies already have secured a P ace on the turf, and 
it is a fact that in many cases they show the keenest 
discrimination in the judgment of horse-flesh, They 


erie prs igloo may 
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She could match siete tb man at ls abet! 
and her cut, parry, and thrust were as dexterous and 


as nimble as if 


show, and, indeed, where would the 
not reinforeed by sweethearts and wives! The pluck 
of come women has put. any man to the blush. 
They oan hunt three days a week, and show remarkable 
endurange ip -the saddle. ce. nS 
And after dianer, when they have k the eempany 
alive with their auimated preve-betr pa are.ready 
for a game at billjards,or they will x up.a hand at 
whist—and - play, too, without. talking ond trump 
their partner's trick they will make. the nigh 
red with. music song. Then, here's to the 
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A CERTAIN volunteer who was a man great in his 
own eyes was by some influence appointed captain. 

is sense of his own importance was at once enory 
increased. He could hardly speak of anything 
his new dignity. Meeting a “friend” one day he 
accosted him thus : ‘ 

.“ Well, Jim, I suppose you know I have been 
appointed captain $” \ 

‘aA said Jim; “I heard so.” 
“W. L 
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habs what do you folks say about it?” asked the 
ca : 

EThey don’t say nothin’,” replied truthful James; 
“they jest laugh. j 


THE MOST LIBERAL 
RAILWAY INSURANCE 
EVER OFFERED. 


Any number of claims made in one week 
ms recognised 


ONE THOUSAND POUNDS 


Will be paid to Cohomeorver the Preprinee of thie Paper may decide to 
be the Next-of-Kin of any person te killed in an acsident ocourriny, 
within the United Kingdom to a Railway Trainin which he or shs may 
be travelling. This payment wild be made sudyect to the conditiors and 
regulations mantion-d below, . 

Bither a comulete copy of the current number of PEARSON'S 
WEEKLY, or this notice. must be upon the person of the deceased 
at the time of the accident. The blank line tm the, middle 
thie notice must cmtain the usual siqnature of the deceased, 


hours of the accident, and aoplication AR ooh fosrsted of the Insurance 
Money muxt be made to tha Proprietors of this Paper within seven dayr 
pay oan hd yas This offer ts not extended to Railway Servants on duty. 

ive hundred pounds of the above sum will be paid by the 

OCEAN 
ACCIDENT AND GUABANTEE OORPORATION, LIMITED, 
Mansion House Buildings, London, B.C., 

ards hehe sum of £500 will be paid by the Proprietors of PEARSON’S 

This paper tson sale atall Newsagents and Bookstalls on Monday of 
each week, and a copy confers the bad ed of this insurance om until 
midnight on the Monday following date of publication. This offer vs 
not confined to one olaim, but will hold good for any number of individual 
cases. Not more than £1,000 wild be paid on account of any one death, 


I hereby certify that the 
premium in respect. of this insure 
ance has been paid up to May 
26th. 1891., and that therefore - 
every purchaser of PEARSON'S WEEK 
LY ts insured with this company 
against fata) railway accident 
to the extent and under the cote 
Gitions. mentioned above. 
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STRANGE ORDEALS OF TO-DAY. 


In Borneo, when two Dyaks have to decide which 
is in the right, they have two equal-sized lumps of salt 
given them to drop together into water, the one 
ump ig gone first is deemed to be in the wrong. 

ordeal is to put two live shell-fish on a plate, 
ene for each capac and squeeze lime-juice over 


them, the verdict being given according to which man’s 
champion mollusk moves first. 


Among the Sandwich Islanders, when a thief has to 
he detected, the priest consecrates a dish of water, and 
the suspected persons, one by one, hold their hands 
over it until the approach of the guilty is known by 
the water trembling. ; 

There is an old notion still prevalent in some parts 
of Europe that the executioners sword will tremble 
when a thief draws near, and even utter a dull clang 
at the approach of a murderer. . 

In Hindostan a rude pair of scales is set up, with its 
wooden scale-beam supported on posts. The accused 
is put in one scale, and stones and sand in the other to 
counterpoise him; then he is taken out, and the balance 
is alles x n to show his guilt by letting him go down 
on re-weighing, or his innocence by raising him. The 
idea is that. guilt is transferred to material weight ina 
pair of scales. - 

The ancients adopted the sieve and shears as the 
‘instraments of the ordeal, the sieve being suspended 
by sticking the points of the open shears into the rim, 
and the handles of the shears balanced on the fore-' 
fingers of-the holders. ‘To discover a thief or a lover 
all that was required was to call over all sus ted 
names, until the instrument turned at the right one. 
In the course of history, this childish divining-ordeal 
came to be Christianised into the key and the Bible, 
the key, of course, to open the secret, and the Bible to 
supply the test of truth. ; 

Por a thief-ordeal, the mode is to tie in the key at 
the verse of the fiftieth Psalm, ‘When thou sawest a 
thief, then thou consentedst with him,’ and when the 
names are called over, at the name of the guilty one 
the instrament makes its sign by swerving and falling 
from the holder’s hands. is is interesting as bejng 
almost the only ordeal which survives in common use 
amongst us. It may still be met within many an out- 
of-the-way farmhouse. 

In India and Arabia it is a recognised test of guilt 
or innocence to lick a hot iron. he initiated know 
that any person can lick a white-hot iron with im- 


‘punity, so Jong as there is no hesitation, the layer of 


vapour in a spheroidal state preventing any actual 
contact with the skin, but the least bungling will result 
in a scorched tongue. _ 

Visitors to Rome know the great round marble mask 
called the Boca della Verita. It is but the sink of an 
old drain, but many a frightened knave has shrunk 
from the test of putting his hand into its open mouth 
and taking oath of his innocence, lest it should really 
close on him, as the tradition says it docs on the fore- 
sworn. 

The ordeal by the mouthful of food ig still popular 
in Southern Asia for its practical effectiveness. The 
thief in the household, his mouth dry with nervous 
terror, fails to mastieate or swallow fairly the grains 

So, in old England, the culprit coulil not 
swallow the consecrated cor-sued, or trial-slice of 
bread and cheese, but it stuck in his throat. To this 
day the formula, “May this mouthful choke me if I 
ain not speaking the truth !” keeps up the memory of 
the ofligil ordeal. 

The ordeal by curse is still used in Russia to detect 
athief. The Jabushka, or local witch, stands with a 
vessel of water before her, in the midst of the assembled 
household, and makes bread pills to drop in, saying to 
each in order, “Ivan Ivanhoid, if you are guilty, as this 
hail falls to the bottom 80 ee soul will fall into 
a al The ruie is that the culprit confesses at 
sight. 


Cyclists anust have their lamps alight at 8.36 p.in. on 
Monday May \th, and about two minutes later for every 
guceceding evening during the week. 


In addition to onr wnique Railway Insurance ofcr of 
£1,000, 20€ insure Cyclists, in the event of death from Cycling 
Accidents, to the extent of £100. The only condition reqaircd 
to secure this sum to ichomsocver the Proprictors of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, may decide to be the Next-of-kin of 
any Cyclist who mects with his or her death by an accident 
ach:le actually viding, ts that a copy of the current number 
of PEARSON’S WEEKLY, or this notice, should be on the 
person of the dercased at the time of the fatality. The usual 
signature in peaor pencil must occupy the line left blank 
at the foot of this notice. Notice of accident must be given 
within seven days to the Proprictors of the Paper, and death 
must occur within the sane period from the accident. 

Signature 


Availalle until miduight, May 18th, 1891. 
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A CASE OF MORE THAN 
ORDINARY INTEREST TO BASHFUL: 
YOUNG MEN. 


A sreacu of promise case came up the other da, ) in 
which, contrary to the usual state of affairs, the plain- 
tiff was a man and the defendant a woman. [here 
was every likelihood of the plaintiff winning, but, un- 
fortunately for him, in a triumphant moment his 
counsel turned to the defendant's counsel and ex- 
claimed : 

“Do you think if the defendant had not intended to 
marry the plaintiff she would have allowed him, on a 
certain day in January last, to kiss her, to put his 
arm round her waist, and to press the tips of her 
fingers tenderly ?” 

‘To which the defendant’s avyer replied : 

“It is true the plaintiff thought he kissed the cheek ; 
it is true he thought he clasped the waist ; it is true 
the plaintiff thought he pressed tenderly the tips of 
my client’s fingers, but in reality he did not do any of 
these things. My client alleges that she wore such a 
thick ulster on that day that she did not feel his arm 
round her waist. Then, in reply to the accusation of 
having allowed him to kiss her, she wishes to say-that 
she always wears a veil, so arranged that there inter- 
venes a space of about half an inch between the lower 
part of it and her face, and he, being timid, did not: 
venture to Pep the veil close when he tried to kiss: 
her, so her face was not touched at.all, and it was the 
veil and not the face ¢hat was kissed. As to pressing. 
her fingers tenderly, if he had pressed them a little’ 
harder be would have discovered that it was the fps 
of her woollen gloves that he was pressing, for the 
defendant wore a pair of gloves which were so large 
for her that her fingers did not nearly reach the tips of 
them, and the plaintiff pressed the tips (remember, 
he had not courage enough to go further than the 
tips) of the said gloves too tenderly to discover the 
fact. The defendant declares this to be the truth, and 
the plaintiff cannot prove otherwise. If a man is 
silly enough to embrace the ulster, kiss the veil, and 

ress the tips of the fingers of the glove of a woman, 
is that woman bound to marry him?” 

The jury deliberated for one second, then unani- 
mguey answered ; 

“ vO ! ” 


Rg——___—______ 


INSECT-EATING FOLK. 


Tue insect-eaters here referred to are not occasicnal 
persons of depraved tastes, but whole nations, who 
consume insects on so large a scale as to raise them to 
a regular article of trade. Locusts are an article of 
food in parts of Africa, Arabia, and Persia, of such 
importance that the price of provisions is influenced 
Ly the quantity of the dried insects in hand. 

The Tuaregs of Africa esteem them highly, and a 
single individual will eat as many as 300 of them—- 
raw, roasted, or stewed—at 1 meal. Cakes of crushed 
locusts are a delicacy. Loiled locusts are appreciated 
in Burmah. 

Termites and ants are the next most important food 
insects. The egg-laden bodies of the females of a kind 
of large ant are industriously collected by Indians in 
South America, and the taste of their roasted and 
salted bodies has been appreciated by Kuropeans. 
The African negroes can hardly get enough ants, which 
are eaten fried at the Cape, aad in other regions are 
made into cakes. They taste like sweet cream. 

Cakes are made in Mexico from the eggs of two 
kinds of water insects. A cake made in Fezzan of 
inscct eggs is described as having the taste of caviare. 
The Romans are fond of a Jarva which they called 
cossus. A favourite dish is prepared in Jamaica from 
the larva of a beetle that lives in the trunks of palm- 
trees. Another wood inscct is preserved in sugar by 
the Chinese and Malays, and a liquor is made in 
Mexico from a bectie, with the addition of some 
water. 

Caterpillars are eaten in Australia and at the Cape, 
at the risk of woeful pains in the stomach ; and even 
ade abhorred by every other race, are caten by the 

ottentots and New Caledonians, with the same lia- 
bility. Worms are accepted as food by very few people. 
A kind of grub is calleotedl and eaten in Brazil, a 
nercid worm in Samoa, and a reed-worm by the Amos 
of Japan. The Australians round Port Adelaide are 
said to have lived exclusively on worms and molluscs, 
while they abhorred beef. Some persons in Naples eat 
a tapeworm, a parasite of the carp, fricd in oil, and call 
it inacarone pratle, 

Sea-urchins form a quite important item in the 
cookery of some lands, and are popular in some of the 
Mediterranean districts of Europe. Vestiges of them 
are found among the reinains of feasts of Pompeii, and 
100,000 dozen of them are still sold in the markets of 
Marseilles every year. They, with holothurias, form 
important items in the food consumption of China aud 
Japan, where the people rarely see our butcher's meat. 

he holothuria fishery is carried on extensively in 
Japan from April to August. The “ catch” is consumed 
fresh on the spot, or is prepared and packed for the 
Chinése market. Even the medusa, which no cther 
animal, so far as is known, will eat, is sought for by 
the Chinese, and used as a dried and salted meat. 


a Max. 16,:1001. 
THE: PARADIGE OF SLAVES, | 
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In Persia the possessiof of one or more slaves is 
the sign of respectability. “He must be respectable 
—he owns a slave,” is said there. Slaves in that 
country are luxuries. - : 

The alaves poyorted into Persia come wid the 
Persian Gulf, and are brought from the Red Sea 
ee Le the rages Pipe : eer bu 
withstanding the careful patrolli: the Persi 
Gulf by our-gun-boats, slaves eg at a vate 
which keeps abreast of thedemand. Another way by 
which: slaves are frequently introduced is by the 
returning pilgrims from Mecca, who bring with them 
young black women as wives or servants. 

Slaves in Persia are classed according to race, and 
as a rule, are bought while they-are under age. The ; 
are of three kinds. The Bombassi—the ink-blac 
African, with thick lips, woolly hair, and small intelli- 

ence, who comes from the interior of Africa—is of the 
east value. The boys gre purchased as grooms and 
house-drudges; the girls as cooks, housemaids, and 
nurses, They are stupid, lazy, and gluttonous, but 
very affectionate. By the Persians they are supposed 
never to develop any other talent than that of 
cookery ; but they are strong and they are cheap. The 
price of no Bombassi boy is about £12 ; that of ahealthy 
gitl of twelve, a third more. 

_ The next ee A is the Soheili, who are leas dark in 
complexion, with lips less thick and hair less woolly ; 
and they are altogether of a more intelligent type. bf 
these, the men. become ly-servants ; “women, 

aids to the. Persian es; or, if. passibly - 
ooking, they are often taken ns egahs, or wives of the 
lower gradé, by the merchant or tradesman elass ; but 
in the latter case they remain the legal property of 
the husband, though not subject to seizure for debt, 
the form of marriage protecting them from this con- 
tingency. They are more intelligent than the Bom- 
bassis, but less affectionate ; though, as a rule, they 
are faithful to their masters’ interests. Generally 
brought up as the playfellows of the sons and daughters 
of the house, they become the favoured confidential 
servants of the young people as these grow up and 
have establishments of their own. Their value is half 
as much again as that of the Bombassis. 

The third and best kind of slaves are the Habasshis, 
or so-called Abyssinians. These are of ao still 
higher type. The lips are thin, the colour light brown ; 
there is often a distinct red in the cheeks ; the hair is 
long, often ea | straight ; and both males and females 
have considerable pretensions to good looks. As much 
as £80 or £100 may be given for a healthy young 
Habasshi girf Often these girls are bought not as 
slaves but as wives. 

Young Habasshis of both gpxes are purchased by the 
grandees of Persia as playmates and contidential com- 
panions for their sons and daughters. The girls be- 
come the contidants of their young mistresses and 
ultimately occupy the position of housekeepers or 
wardrobe-women. The young Habasshi boys are tho 
playfellows and fellow-students of their youthful 
masters. As a rule, the Habasshis are delicate, and 
feel the severe winter of Central and Northern Persia. 
The greatest care is taken of ‘them. They do no real 
-work, and it is not expected of them. ey are well 
clad, and often the master and mistress glory in 
lavishing money on the dress of a favourite slave. 

The master has nominally power of life and death 
over his slave, but it is never exercised. A boy slave 
may have an occasional drubbing, or a girl a box on 
the cars ; but cruelty isunknown. The worst punish- 
ment that can be inflicted on an idle, drunken, or 
peculating slave is to turn him adrift to work for his 
own Eines The slave considers himself ina far higher 
position than the paid servant. Into the hands of 
slaves: are consigned for safe custody jewels, money, 
and clothes. The house steward or “ nazir,” a highly- 
paid a is usually a slave. Slaves often amass 
considerable wealth, and could purchase their freedom 
if they would; but freedom is the last thing they 
desire. After a few ycars’ service they have generally 
ae ofier of freedom, but they rarcly avail themselves 
of it. 

Sometimes the Persian, by a fall in rank, or through 
money losses, becomes unable to keep his slaves. Does 
he sell them} No ; that would be too degrading. He 
simply frees them, and asa rile the slave is madea 
free man very much against the grain. The Persian 
slave, then, is treated more asa child than as a slave. 
His master docs not hesitate to mate him with his own 
daughter ; and frequently a prepossessing slave may 
become a favourite wife, ruling her less fortunate 
white rivals. The servants have to take their chance ; 
the warmest corner, the best food, the newest and most 
stylish clothing, are kept for the slave. 

I think Ihave justitied the title of this article. In 
Persia slaves are well fed, well clothed, and well 
treated ; the people look on them as equals, not in- 
feriors ; colour is no degradation ; they ure not put to 
hard Jabour; the law is the same perfectly for them 
asfor others. Mothers are not separated from their 
children, or husbands from wives. ‘They soon become 
absorbed by marriage among the Persians ; and I can 
fancy no happier lot for the enslaved black than to be 
sold in Persia, rae GRY 
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_ FACTS. 


THERE are always 5,000 British vessels at sea. 


BREECHES among the Greeks were the garments of 
slavery. 

NEARLY 20,000 visitors paid for admission to Shake- 
speare’s birthplace last year, thirty-six nationalities 
being represented. 

Tne average wholesale price realised for the fifty- 
three and ahalf millions of oysters landed on our coasts 
during the past year was 83d. a dozen. 


On the summit of Ben Lomond may be seen the 
smallest tree that grows in this country. It is known 
as the dwarf willow, and is, when mature, only about 
two inches in height. 


A VERY common error is to suppose that birds sleep 
with the head beneath the wing. No bird:ever sleeps 
so ; the head is turned round and laid upon the back, 
where it is often concealed by feathers. 


In the London metropolitan district there are em- 
ployed 4,050 postmen, and taking their daily amount 
of walking at twelve miles.on the average,-thie would. 
represent: an te Usily journeying.on fdot of: 
48,360 miles, a.distance equal to-twice the circum-: 
ference of tho globe. . ; 

Sovgreiéns Me.tep: ror -JEWELLERY.—It is com-. 
puted that fronr 14,000 to 16,000 persons are: actively 
engaged in the' jewellery trade of Birminghan, andi 
the amount of eapital ombarked. in it. ig harger: than! 
that of any other Birmingham industry. The annual 
consumption of gold is in value £750,000, and of silver 
£350,000. Sovercigns are still extensively used for 
“melting up” instead of grain gold. 

A Crock Wounp sy THE SuN.—There is a clock at 
Brussels which comes about as near being a perpetual- 
motion machine as can be invented, for the sun does 
the winding. A shaft exposed to thé solar rays causes 
an up-draught of air which sets the fan in motion. 
The fan actuates mechanism which raises the weight 
of the clock until it reaches the top, and then puts a 
break on the fan till the weight has gone down a little, 
when the fan is again liberated and proceeds to act as 
before. As long as the sun shines frequently enough, 
and the machinery does not wear out, the clock is 
practically a perpetual-motion machine. 


A City or CHAMPAGNE.—Epernay, Marne, is a 
vast subterranean “city of champagne.” For miles 
and miles there are streets hewn out of the solid chalk, 
flanked with piles of bottles of champagne of all blends 
and qualities. There is no light in this labyrinth of 
streets, crossings, and turnings except what the splut- 
tering candles afford. All is dark, dank, and damp, 
with the temperature away down about zero. The 
largest champagne manufacturers in Epernay have 
underground cellars which cover forty-five acres, and 
contain five million bottles of wine. There is a whole 
street in Epernay lined with fine chdteauc, the pro- 
prietors of which possess similar establishments. The 
whole town is honeycombed with these underground 
gallerics for the manufacture and storage of cham- 
pagne. 

An Easy Way or Gettinc Money.—It appears that 
in Persia the Shah has a most convenient method of 
adding to his funds. It consists simply in sending 
word to some rich noble that the distinguished honour 
awaits him of being presented by the Shah with a cloak 
lined with fur. Of these garments his Majesty keeps 
a good stock, and whenever he gives one toa subject 
the unlucky peel pient isin duty bound to return the 
compliment by the donation of a large sum of money. 

’ 


It is said that one man, in order to avaid this difficult 
lodged his money in the Bank of England. The Sh 
hearing of this, sent to the governor of the bank 
demanding that the money should be delivered up to 
him, and upon a reply being promptly received that 
such a thing was out of the question without leave 
from the rightful owner, his magnificence coolly wrote 
to the Prime Minister requiring the head of the bank 
governor, and was quife amazed when the request was 
refused. 


Lickine Staurs AND ENvetoprs.—This, though a 
common, is a perilous pps, from which bad con- 
sequences may ensuc. Those who are frequently thus 
moistenipg the gum on adhesive surfaces sufler from 
local irrfation, sore rongues, and the like, whilg every 
now and again we hear of propagation of discase b 
the habit. A curious illustration of the Ld in which 
disease may be communicated was recently brought 
under our notice. An envclope received from a person 
who habitually took large quantities of morphia 
hypodcrmically was reclosed by the pgrson who opened 
it by licking the adhesive surface, with the result of 
inaking him violently sick. The mere touch of the 
tongue of the taker of morphia had rendered the gum 
intensely nauseous. If this could happen, obviously 
there must be grave peril of the transmission of disease 
by such means. It is not likely that many persons 
would even incidentally reclose an envelope in this 
way ; but the incident may serve to show how desir- 
able it is not to run the risk of even taking in the im- 
purities of new adhesive matters from stamps and 
envelopes. It is very easy to avoid the practice. 


A Hixpoo jury consists of five persons. 
'|-- Two-srrrus of the companies promoted yearly in 
this country fail. 
THERE are at this moment 130,000 Jewish soldiers 
under the Russian flag. 


A CuHrnesr custom is the throwing into the ocean of 
thousands of pieces of paper whet, friends are about 
to sail away. Each piece bears, w on it, a prayer. 

A Borman mile is aboyt equal in length to two 
English miles. The word for “mile” in Burmese 
means “to sit,” and a mile is the distance that o man 
goes before he considers it necessary to sit down. 


Four millions of pills are taken by the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom every week. In France the 
quantity is about one-haif. Only about one million 
are taken by the pepe of Russian. The Australians 
are the biggest pill-takers in the word. 

A Monsrer Patace.—The magnitude of the Escurial, 
the great Spanish palace, may be inferred from the 
computation of Francisco de Jes Santos that it would 
take four days to go through all the rooms and apart- 
ments, the length of the way being reckoned at 
roitch ene Spauish leagues, which is about 120 


miles. There are -14,000 doors. and 11,000, } 


windows in the editice. 

A Queer Feriso.—Du Chaillu, the African ex- 
plorer, found that,-next to his white: skin, nothing ‘ex- 
cited .so much wonder among the - aba feo pry 
Africans as his sleek Jank hair. One day-he found it. 
convenient ‘to have it cut, and thé elippi - were. 
thrown outside his hut. . ntly, however, hé heard: 
a tremendous scuffling and uproar, and, on lookirig out 
to see, there were a king and his sulfjects scrambling 
and jostling to get possession of the traveller’s shorn 
stubble, to ba worn as a fetish to bring good luck. 

STRANGE TAINGS ABOUT BIRD-MIGRATION.—Among 
the many mysteries of bird-migration is the fact 
that over-sea journeys are generally conducted in 
the darkness and invariably agninst a head-wind. 
It is wonderful that such tiny birds as gold-crests 
should make head against a storm; yet this is what 
the vast migratory flocks of these frail creatures often 
have toencounter. Speaking generally, it would seem 
that thick and hazy weather marks the time of the 
heaviest migrations, the autumnal one generally being 
performed in one or more great “ rushes.” 

How Dyerve 18 Done.—Dyeing simply means 
boiling things in copper kettics for the proper time 
in a solution of dye and water. For what we call 
“fancy colours” we use the aniline tints that are 
derived from coal tar. Every coal bed is a mine of 
rainbow hues. The aniline dyes employed are chiefly 
for light blue, maroon, cardinal red, Lanier brilliant 
effects. Woods Broun to coarse powder are largely 
relied upon by the dyer. For instance, there is santal 
wood for ecru, from the Santal wood Islands ; logwood 
for red, from Sicily ; gall nuts for silver drabs, from 
Aleppo ; fustic for yellow, fron: Cuba, and madder 
root foe ecru, from the South of France. All these 
dyes are used in an infinity of combinations. It is 
rare that one of them is applied pure and simple. 

Tue Unitep States Post Orrice.—Few persons, 
except those directly connected with the postal service 
in the United States, have a fair canception of the 
magnitude to which it has grown within the last few 
years, From the report of the United States Post- 
master-General for 1890, we learn that = United 
States leads all the world in the number*of miles of 
railway postal routes. The combined Jength of’ the 
railway postal routes of the country is 144,557 miles, 
while the transportation of mails on those routes last 
year reached the enormous total of 186,575,38-4 miles. 
Germany comes next with a total length of 24,522 
miles, and ao total transportation of 89,267,000 miles. 
Bat the railways by no means carry all the mails in 
the United States. The Star route and steamboat 
service have a length of 251,702 miles, with a trans- 
portation annually of over 12,000,000 miles. To carr 
on successfully this inmense service requires the wor 
of over 90,000 persons. The postal correspondence of 
the United States with foreign countries, falls but a 
little below that of Germany, which leads the list of 
nations. ; 

Witp-Fow.tnc IN Saetianp.—Comparatively few 
Shetland fowlers die in what their Norse ancestors 
used to call “a cow’s bed.” The crag sooner or later 
claims its tribute. The rope breaks or is sawn through 
against the projecting edge of a rock ; or the stake 
driven into the bank generations ago crumbles urder 
an unwonted weight, and, before the fowler can regain 
his footing, he is swept over tlic recipice. At one 
time so daring were these men in climbing that they 
would throw the rope over a knife stock in a chink of 
the cliff, and, depending on the temper of the steel, 
swing themselves to a point which could not be 
reached in any other way. Accordingly, to go “over 
the banks” used, in days when fowling was more ex- 
tensively followed than at present, to be regarded as 
a regular contingency in the Shetlander’s career. “ His 

utcher (grandfather) gaed before, his father gaed 
Befite, and he must expect to go over the Sneug too,” 
was a recognised fatalism among the hardy islanders. 
Not many years peo no insult was more.eutting than 
for one man to tell another, “My father died like a 
man, on the banks ; yours like a , in his bed.” 


Tamas are 300 banks in the United Kingdom. 
Onu¥ two men in every 100 in the British army are 


over six feet in 
is to hands in Britain 
yearly throngh Wallington coeee . 
A Curness workman ask: half, 
hour for a day of: twelve sy work ari 


A Lorton made from tobacco-waste is now bei: 
manufactured in Russia, and sold for the cae OF 
various skin diseases to which sheep are liable. 

Ir was once customary in this country for a person 
going abroad: to “ put out” a certain pend of money on 

ition of receiving good interest for it on his return 
home. If he never returned, the deposit was forfeited. 


Five Husprxep Muon Pounps’ Worts or Cattie. 
—The live stock of the United States is now worth 
£510,400,000.- The five million farms on which the 
stock are fed support nearly ten million farme 


Precious Booxs.—So, valuablo were books in the 
that donations of them are recorded as acts 


Apvick Tro VocaL AsPrmants.—Madame Adbani’s 
advice to aspirants after vocal success has the ring of 
gooll sense as well as the seal of authority. To secure 
good health a il er living, to live in an atmosphere- 
of art and of intellect ; to study the notes, the words, 
the intention, and. meaning of everything, thinking 
them thoroughly out, gathering them in one conse- 
cutive whole, and then adding any genius 
have of their own. These are some of her rules ; 
enforced by this little bit of personal experience :-—" Im 
stadving a new work I have many times failed ‘to- 
reach the effect for which I was striving ; bat 1 have 
worked on, and perbaps at or perhaps at the: 
first performance, it has come to me quite unexpect- 
edly, and as a ¢ surprise like an inspiration.” 
Madame Albani, however, warns those whom she ad- 
vises that she does not mean them to shut themse!ves. 
up in the selfish contemplation of their own personal. 
career alone, for they must remember that to act well 
they must understand human nature well; and to sing - 
80 as to touch others’ hearts they must be in sympathy 
with those hearts themselves. 


the pu ‘of ing a market for the chief raw 
rastarial of | the Fiji bole probably, draws eae 


Francisco with four hundred ‘ne for Sydney. 
Running short of provisions, they were obliged to put . 
in at Samas, where a large-quantity of cocoanuts were - 
obtained ; the remainder of the passage was attended 
poe eee weather, a the i eee, water- - ” 
logged, only reachi Sydney ra perilous journcy | 
of eighty dove: Owing to the extreme length ofthe - 
voyage their provisions ran out, and men, women, ait: 
children were reduced te an exclusive diet of cocoanut, . 
and owing to the scarcity of these the quantity appor- 
tioned was in the prop of one cocoanut to each 
adult. Notwithstan: this diet, wholly unrelieved 
by any change, not a life was lost, and not a single case 
of illness occurred, passengers landing in a. 
healthy and well-nourished condition. Another in- 
stance is mentioned in which two men drifted in a. 


TuE following are the names and addresses of the twenty- 
-ve readers from whom we first heard that the word in onr 
last issue which spelt the same backwards and forwards 
was “redder.” gold-plated pencil-case has been for- 
warded to each of them :— 
Mr. F. Barrow, 4, Essex Street, Southwark; Mr. W.& Clayton, 14 
elation Park; Mr. Ernest Sier, 50, Edric Road, New 
Cross; Mr A. Oxford, i 


16, Mawbey Road, Old Kent Road; Mr. ¥ 
Barnsley ; Mr. F. Brown, 11, 8t. Ann's Road, Brixton; Mr. W. Landra;, 
27, Chapter Read, Square; Mr. 
Road, Lestonstone; Misa Clare Sowter, 25, Prosnec i 
Green Road, th Tottenham; Mr. Callison, 43, Boto!pli's Strect, 
Colchester; Mr. A. Byford, 93, Warner Road, Camberwell; Mr. Cha:les 
R. Finnimore, 161, —— 
Parsons, 19, aees Rone Kensal Green ; Miss Mand Russell, 44, Ken- 
+ Mr. J. W. Tickel, 138, Dorsc 


W. H. Brockelbank, 


Mr. F. Burges, 15, High Btreot, Thornton Heath ; Mr. Guy Brocke'lans, 
Hurstvi, Grove ; Mr. EM 18, Greyhound ad, Haiumer- 

; Mr. ¢ Railton Road, ton; Mr. @. Henry Gardiner, 
, Howe, Tottenham, 
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FICTION. 
Noarurne—Calm is the night and stil: A faint 


tender breeze passes uilently over the lofty house 


Hg 
h 
fi 


e. in the clear 

‘or it is 

0 alg indow-aill and listens. 

the silence—the regular nove 
ra dull and 


fd 
fe 
fig 
ai 
f 
. 
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his truncheon upon the head of some 
citizen. Peace Jagr over a ee 
upborne u the bosom ight west- 
ing eins oars the varied odours of Fox's 
Strange as the spirit of love, all-pervading as 
influence of goodness, they appeal to a subtler 
sense than that of hearing. The listener draws in his 
and closes the window. ha! 2 For all is 
peace—all is silence—all is calm. igh in heaven 
still sails the moon, her silver light deepening and 
Fromns richer every hour. She isa dream of white- 
oo thee esteem r oats mt 
© “‘mermng—ever ap » ba 

still far w the eastern horizon. 
c, end long drawn out. 


Is it-the horns of Elfland faintly blowing? No. Itis 
the young man with the concertina. Slowly:the sound 

wells in volume, gracefully it wobbles from one key 
to another, up und down the chromatic scale it plays 
like the jot of a musical fountaii. Now, with one 
sharp wail it cleaves ‘the upper ether; now, with a 
long-drawn gurgling moan it sinks to a sound of 
silence, only to burst forth again in one wild gush of 
sound ‘that is echoed back from the bieag caverns of 
clouds unseen in the high fathomless domes of the 


emparese. 4 : 
e who wakes puts his head out again. He listens. 
The solo is no longer a solo, it is a grand concerted 
piece.. A high, wildly-modulated shriek ansfvers from 
a back-yard. What was it? It isthe—what? Leave 
the answer to the unresponsive ages. And hark again. 
There is another voice in the concert—bass, resonant, 
hoarse. It is a dog. And yet once more. And now 
the rooster—-the urban rooster—the late and early city 
cock, Sbhrill and sharp from the tenement-house coop 
rings his clarion call, He answers-the musician. 

nd yet pure, pore ae ane eat inten A 
hetherang fein © tjacks,.a crashing volley of chi 
ete. Still moans, and wails, and vie the treble o 
the concertina ; still drones and booms its ghastly 
‘basa The man at the window withdraws into the 
room, and lays his-hand caressingly upon the poker. 
Slowly he ascends towards heaven, and the player of 
that plaintive melody ‘The Bogie Man” is hushed ere 
its final notes have thrilled the azure. 

It is still night. Calm and faint the tender breeze 
passes over the lofty housetops. The pale, full moon, 
as yet untinged with autumn’s aureate rubescence, 
slumbers in the clear cerulean skies. And peace 
broods over all. Silent peace. 

—jo—_—_ 
Tue editor of ‘a country paper remarks that half 


fit 


4 


the people who attend mysical entertainments in his 
town “don't know the difference between a symphony 
and a sardine.” 
—————-f__——- 
“Mawara, are policemen like little children ?” 
“Why, dear?” 
“Because I sec so many being taken out for a walk 
in the park by the nursery-maids.” 
——— 
Manuracrorer : ‘Have you succeeded in perfectly 
imitating Good & eed goods?” 
Superintendent : “All of them, sir.” 
Manufacturer: “Very well. Get up a circular 
warning the public against vile imitations, and put 
’em on the market.” 


a Ss 

“You assert that you were insane when you pro- 

to her?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Can you prove it?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How?” 

“By producing the plaintiff in court and letting 
the jury look at her.” 

—_— oo 

A MAN wants to sell a patent gun-stick or a pro- 
mising Newfoundland pup, he doesn’t care which. Se 
went home the other night and set his gun-stick, 
heavily charged, behind the door, and began to rom 
with his three little ones. They got along well enoug 
until the pup spied the stick, and, going for it, started 
upon uo eee! run round the chairs and table- 
legs with it hetween his teeth, The doting father 
romembered the cffect of a slight pressure upon the 
spring, aud with rare presence of mind, succeeded in 
throwing the children out of the window, and 
placing himself on tho top of a sideboard before the 
thing went off. The ball only broke a ten-pound 
mirror, and the pup got a few scratches in jumping 
through a plate-glass window, The doctor says the 
childrec will all recover, - 
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on his wife. 


radiant wit 


Toons anp tHE Ovsrsrs.—“ My dear,” queried 
Mr. Timmins, “did:you put those oysters.on the cellar 
floor with the round shells down, as I told you tot” - 
“{ did, most of ‘em,” replied Mrs. Timmins ; “some 
of 'em wouldn't stay that way—they turned over.” 
“Must have been extraordinary intelli oysters, 


muttered Mr. Timmins, eyeing her wi 
“ Didn't any of = stand up on end and ask for the 
mornin, 


vr 
“Novdban,” fluttered Mrs. Timmins. “The tipped 


‘over sideways, and so I laid them on the flat shell. 


“That's right,” grunted Mr. Timmins. “You want 
to give an oyster his own way, or you'll hurt his feel- 
ings. Sup you __ up some of those gifted 
oysters, nnd an oyster-knite, and we'll eat em.” ; 

Mrs. Timmins hurried away and pattered back with 
the feast duly set out on a teatray, which she placed 
before Mr. Timmins with a flourish, ; 

“Now,” eaid she, drawing uv her chair, and resting 
her elbows on her knees, and her chin on her hands, 
“when you get what you want, you may open me 


sone.” 


Mr. Timmins whirled the knife round and brought 
it down with a sharp crack. ‘Then he clip away at 


the i feone for a moment, and jabbed at what he sup- 


was the openin . The knife slipped and 
the back of his thumbs 

“hat.isn’t the way to open an oyster,” suggested 
Me. Timmins. ees J 

“Togk bere,” roared Mr. Timmins, turning fiercely 
“Have you got any private under- 
standing with this oyster? Has he confided in a 
the particular way in which he wants to be o ” 

“No-o!”: stammered Mrs. Timmins. “Only I 
thought _” ele 

“This is no time for thought!” shouted Mr. Timmins, 


banging away at the edge of the shell. “ This is the 
-moment for battle, and if I’ve happened to catch this 
oyster duri 
tions with the undersigned. 
gasped ; and he 
handle of the knife like a stone-breaker. 


office hours, he’s going to enter into rela- 
Some out, will you ?” he 
pounded away at the shell with the 


“Tet us get a hammer to crack him with,” recom- 


mended Mrs. Timmins, hovering over her husband in 


great turbation. 

“T don’t want any hammer !” roared Mr. Timmins. 
“D'you ‘spose I'm going to use brute force on a 
blessed fish that I could swallow alive if I could 


only get him out of his house? Open eur beggarly 
premises!” raved Mr. Timmins, sta 

oyster vindictively, and slicing his shirt sleeve to 
the elbow. 
Timmins!” and he sank back in his chair and con- 


bing at the 
“Come forth and enjoy the society of 


templated his stubborn foe with glaring eyes. 
“Tl tell you what to do,” exclaimed Mrs. Timmins, 
if a profound idea. ‘Crack it in the door.” 
“That's the scheme!” growled Mr. Timmins, with 


horrible contortions of visage. ‘Fetch me the door. 
Set that door before me on a plate. This oyster is 
going to stay here.” And Mr. Timmins returned to the 
charge, fetching the bivalve a prodigious whack. 


“Come into the outer world, where all is gay and 


beautiful. Come out and let me introduce you to my 


wife.” And Mr. Timmins laid the oyster on the arm 
of his chair, and smote him remorselessly. 

“Wait!” squealed Mrs. Timmins; ‘“here’s one with 
his mouth open.” And she pointed cautiously to a 
gaping oyster who had evidently taken down the 
shutters tg see what the row was about. 

“T don’t care a brass farthing,” protested Mr. Tim- 
mins, thoroughly roused. ‘ Here’s one that’s going 
to open his mouth, or the resurrection will find him 
still wrestling with the ostensible head of this family. 
Ow!” And Mr. Timmins, having rammed the knife 
into the palin of his hand, hurled the oyster against 
the chimney-piece, where it was shattered, and danced 


‘round the room wriggling with wrath and agony. 


“Never mind the oysters, dear,” cried Mrs. Timmins 

following him, and trying to disengage his wounded 
hand from his armpit. 
_ “Who's minding ’em?” roared Mr. Timmins, stand- 
ing on one legand bending updouble. “I tell you that 
when I start to inflict discipline on a narrow-minded 
oyster that won't either accept an invitation or send 
regrets, he’s going to mind me. Where's the oyster? 
Show me the oyster !” 

“Upon my word, you’ve opened him,” giggled Mrs. 
Timmins, picking up the smashed _ bivalve. 

“Won't have him!” sniffed Mr. Timmins, eyeing the 
broken shell, and chucking his defeated enemy into 
the grate. “If I can’t go in the front door of an 
oyster I’m not going down the area steps. That all 
comes of laying ’em on the flat shell,” he continued, 
suddenly recollecting that his wife was to blame for 
the whole business. ‘Now you take the rest of ‘em 
down and lay ’em as I told you to.” 

“Yes, dear.” 

© And another time you want any oysters you sit in 
the cellar, and when they open their mouths you put 
sticks in. Do you hear?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

_ And Mrs. Timmins took the bivalves back, resolv- 
ing that the next time they were in demand they 
should crawl out of their shells and walk upstairs arm 
in arm before she would have any hand in the muti- 
lation of her poor, dear, suffering husband by bringing 
them up herself. _ 


A TOR | ; 
A port ews would be # rose ~ 
To bloom pers breast ; 
Another would P be blows 
Warm kisses to his love when she’s at rest. 


And one would be a glove upon her band 


am 
her through the t, 
nd leave 


Acold kiss upon hor window-sill, 


Or weave 
For her bright dreams of him 
And some far star-lit land. 


But F would be a hair-pia in my lady’s hair, 
Or in her deft hand’s seft and close embrace 
I'd work her sweet will’s every whim, 
Nor cage 
To what base use you put me, 
Nor what place 
I had among her dear lock’s wealth, i 
So I were there. 


isl Raa would I sear aap or switch, 

r frizz, or tongs, or thin spot coming on, 3 

No one should know which tresses pater which 
Of those same tresses had helped to don. 


The rose must die, the zepbyr change ; 
he glove, 
Grown old, and worn, and torn, 
Re cast aside ; 7. 
The moonbeam in his visit to his love 
Must take his tip from his mamina, Dame Nature, 
And so abide. 


But I'd be ever with my love 
By. night and day ; 
Nor would I die, or change, or rust, 
Or slip away. 
She could nét “be a sister to me,” so 
; * Until the end 
I'd rest content—“ only a hair-pin,” but 
Her faithful friend. 
> 
A MAN has invented an electrical] switch, and some- 
body suggesis that it isabout time for the small boy 
to begin to behave himself. 


A critiewho was asked why he disliked opera, con- 
tented himself with defining it as “ An entertainment 
in which a tenor, betrayed by a baritone, calls out 
‘I love you’ to a soprano, who exclaims to the 
baritone, ‘Do not kill him ; I love him in return !’’ 


Fatner: “Sarah, I don’t like that fellow who comes 
here to see you.” 
Sarah ; ‘I don’t see why not, pa. I’m sure he bears 
the impress of a gentleman.” 
Father (wriggling his foot): “If he comes again he'll 
bear the impress of another gentleman.” 
—— ee 
A GENTLEMAN who had promised to meet his wife in 
a large establishment where all sorts of things are sold 
at low prices, was making his way through the throng 
of women. Foreed to*pause for a moment near a 
counter behind which stood a pretty lady assistant, he 
blurted out: 
“Ts there oA on earth that would reconcile 3 
man to such a crowd as this ?” 
“Yes, sir,” was the quick reply ; “belonging to the 
firm.” 
—— 
Wuew the indulgent mother calleth her son she 
pati. in high soprano notes, screameth “ Charlie-e ! 
Char ie-e!” But Charlie cometh not, nor doth he 
ete the sound a thought, but goeth about tho 
usiness of his play. But when his sire, enraged at 
the dilatory motions of his offspring, calleth, quickly 
and sharply, “ Charles Frederick !” Charles Frederick 
raceth homeward with alacrity, merely stopping by 
the way to insert the cover of his spelling book wien 
it will do the most good. 
———_—_e—__——. 


AN eminent Lord Chief Justice, who was trying 4 
right-of-way case, had before him a witness—an old 
farmer—who was proceeding to tell the jury that he 
had “knowed the path for sixty yeer, ail my feyther 
tould I as he heered my grandfeyther zay—” 

“Stop!” said the judge; “we can’t have any hear- 
say “ae es here !” 

“Not !” exclaimed Farmer Giles. “Then how dost 
know who thy feyther was ‘cept by hearsay ?” 

After the lagighter had subsided the judge said: “In 
courts of law we can only be guided with what you 
have seen with your em and nothing more or less.” 

“Oh, that be blowed for a tale!” replied the farmer. 
“T ha’ got a bile on the back of my neck, and I never 
seed ‘un, but I be prepared to swear that he’s there, 
dane ’un!” 

This second triumph on the part of the Witness let 
in a torrent of hearsay evidence about the footpath 
which obtained weight with the jury, albeit the judge 
told them it was not testimony of any value, and tho 
farmer's party won. 
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PETTICOAT DIPLOMATISTS. 

With tbe exception ef-the United Kingdom, there 
is not a single one of the great European powers which 
does not maintain a . d corps of women 
diplomatic agents in- . to its regular staff of 
ambassadors, envoys, secretaries, and aétachés. Al- 
though not offcially aceredited as such to the various 
courtsand governments which they are destined to 
influence, the services of these petticoated diplomats 
are rated by the sovereigns and ministers of foreign 
affairs who employ them as being of infinitely superior 
value to these of their male colleagues. 

Paid out of the secret service fund which is at the 
disposal of every Continental Government, their names 
do not appear on any published civil service lists, and 
are only known with any degree of certainty bya 
favoured few. It is they, however, and not the am- 
bassadors, who are entrusted with all the most 
delicate and intricate negotiations ; their reports and 
recommendations command ao far greater degrec of 
attention and consideration on the part of their govern- 
ments than those of the publicly accredited ministers 
and envoys, and whereas the latter are but the orna- 
mental figureheads of the diplomatic representation, 
it is these ladies of the secret service who are the 
mainspring and prime movers of every international 
intrigue. 

This will hardly oocasion so much surprise, for one 
of the principal features of diplomacy is to lead clever 
and astute persons into believing things which are 
untrue. Women are much more suited for this task 
than men. The talent for intrigue, which is only 
acquired by men aftér years of nbour and experience, 
seems to be innate in the feminine character, where it 
frequently soars to the height of genius. Women 

ossess, too, a delicate tact and intuition for which one 
baa to search fruitlessly in men. Their powers of pet- 
suasion are incomparably superior, as well as of a more 
multiple nature, than those of the sex which is only 
physically, but, alas ! not mentally the stronger ; and 
in difficult situations, whence a man could only emerge 
with the help of a lie of coarse and discernible texture, 
the woman will escape under the cover of a most 
artistic piece of intricate embroidery on the very flim- 
siest and most diaphanous groundwork of fact. 

Some of these female diplomatic agents are, or have 
been, celebrated for their beauty, and some for their 
ugliness, Curiously enough, Russia, which employs a 
larger corps of them than any other nation, ordinarily 
recruits them among ladies whose charms, to put the 
matter mildly, are more of a mental than a physical 
character. 

The celebrated Princess de Gieven had no preten- 
sions to beauty, but, on the contrary, several personal 
defects. This, however, did not prevent her from 
wielding an influence of almost incredible extent and 

\redominance over the successive administrations of 
Lreat Britain during close upon tive-and-thirty years. 
Lord Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Lord Grey, Lord 
Aberdeen, and the Duke of Wellington, each of them in 
turn, figured in the ranks of her most devoted admirers, 
and sought her advice both in office and out of it. 

Princess Lise Troubetskoi, who for nearly a quarter 
of acentury wielded a similar Besar at Paris, was 
absolutely homely, with her flat Kalmuck nose, see 
mouth, and small eyes. Mme. de Novikoff, too, who 
since 1875 has made a point of spending at least eight 
months of cach year in London in the interest of the 
Czar’s Government, is the reverse of beautiful. What 
she lacks in good looks, however, she makes up in 
cleverness, onli is chiefly, thanks to her efforts, that'a 
powerful philo-Russian party has been formed ih 
this country. i ! 

Mme. de Novikoff is the sister-in-law of the late 
Russian ambassador at Vienna and the es oe of thie 
well-known General de Kireff, of Moscow. ost of her 
letters to ‘ue Tres and Daity News bear the signa- 
ture of “O. K.,”. which stands for Olga de Kireff. er 
headquarters in London are at Claridge’s Hotel, where 
her salons are thronged, every afteruoon and evenin 
throughout the Parliamentary season, with influentia 
men of all parties. She is a frequent and favourite 
guest at’ Mr. Gladstone’s table, and it is said that it 
was mainly owing to her influence over him that 
England abstained from going to war with Russia on 
behalf of the Turks in 1877. f 

Another pettjcoat diplomatist of the same nationality 
is the Russian Princess who acts as honorary lady-in- 
waiting to the wife of the Khedive of Egypt. The 
princess, though stylish and very witty, is not beauti- 
ful. Thvavele her the Imperial Government at St. 
Petersburg is said to obtain an early report of every 
fresh State secret which the British Government finds 
it necessary to communicate to the Khedive. . 

The German Government employs a nufnber of fair 
diplomatists. One of the most famous, from a Berlin 
point of view, and infamous, from a Parisian stand- 
point, was the captivating Baroness de Kaula, who 
ived fora time near the presidential palace, at the 
Elysée, and was accustomed to receive the Minister of 
War, General de Cissey, at mid-day breakfast every 
Thursday. 

This was precisely the day on which the Cabinet 
Councils were held at the presidential palace, and on 
quitting the latter the general, who was'a great 
admirer of the baroness, invariably strolled over to her 
house for his mid-day meal, Her table was an excel- 
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‘Tell in the atherwsen: 
and three in the a 
couple of Prussian offi bel 
who were attached to 

dme. de Kaula's hold under the disguise of 
servants, were in the baBit of earefull 
contents of the ministerial portfolio, which the general 
invari left on the hall table, or in the salon with 
hishat and gloves. Stenographic notes were quickly 
wade of the various documents contained therein, and 
by eh next mot heogs, hag per ss argh at Berlin 
were of a detai re of everything 
that had taken place at the Cabinet Eouncil held on 
the banks of the Seine under the ‘presidency of the 
French Republic just twenty hours previously. 

The Italian Government has always had a ioular 
fondness for intrasting its most difficult diplomatic 
jations to women, who, unlike thé secret service 

of Russia, have invariably been distinguished 


or their remarkable pérsonal beauty. Few, however, 


have wielded such power and enjoyed such fame as 
did the Countess de Castiglionne and the Duchess de 
Litta in the days of the Tuileries. There are many 
well-known European statesmen now Jiving who 
attribute to the intrigues of these two ladies the secret 
cause of the inexplicable Franco-German war of 1870, 
which led to.she overthrow of. the empire, and the 
consequent withdrawal of the French army of occupa- 
tion from Rome. It will be remembered that the kepi 
of the last French soldier had no Ir vanished 
Hse the eternal ci than Victor Bares haga his 
ieging army, m appearance before its gates 
and Gol forcible pessession of the capital. : 
There are many more whow I night cite, notably 
the blond and beautiful Countess B—— at Dresden 
and Vienna, Mme. de M—— at Brussels, and the Mar- 
quise de P—- (her husband has purchased a mar- 
quisite from the Pope) at Paris. All three are in the 
service of the Russian Government. There is likewise 
the wife of the Muscovite General Wassilief, who, 
under the pretext of discovering traccs of her child, 
which had n stolen from her years ago, and which 
was the only heir to her fortune, succeeded in winning 
the sympathies of the Nihilists’ colonies in Paris, 
Bucharest, and London, and in obtaining their assist- 
ance in the search. ‘Too late they discovered that the 
theft wus robert d aor as the existence of ‘the child, 
and that the pitiful story of the heartbroken mother 
was merely a ruse to obtain information of the con; 
spirators for those in authority at St. Petersburg. 
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-A TILT WITH RED=TAPEISM. 
(To send Pearson’s WERKLY by Post costs a Penny.) 


Ir is a proverbially profitless undertaking to ram 
one’s head against a brick wall. But still, however 
hard and solid the wall may be-«and the red-tapeism 
of a Government .office might well be likened to the 
Great Wall of China—persistent ramming is bound to 
have some effect. 

The particular brick wall on which I am about to 
make an assault is her Majesty’s Postmaster-General, 
a gentleman whose behaviour suggests that he must, 
owing to the rolls and rolls of red-tape with which he 
surrounds himself, present the a ee of an Esqui- 
maux, who piles on clothes until he can hardly waddle 


along. 

I Hionld like to say that I allude to the Postmaster- 
General in his official, and not in his private, capacity. 
The present holder of the office has not, so far as I am 
aware, shown himself any more pig-headed than his 
predecessors in the matter to which I am alluding. 

The reason that Pearson’s Weekly cannot go by post 
for a halfpenny is because the Post Office olisials 
refuse to register it o8 | newspaper, in common with 
other journals of a similar nature, with the result that 
it must be posted at book rates. But other papers of 
the class to which this belongs can be sent by post for 
a halfpenny, whereas P. W. cannot. Why? Simply 
because we give the public more reading matter for a 
penny than others do. 

If this parer weighed less than two ounces it could 
go through the post fora halfpenny. But as it weighs 
more it cannot. Here is an encouragement to enter- 
prise! It may ofcur to some readers that the obvious 
explanation for this is that the Post Otfice cannot 
afford to carry more than two ounces for a halfpenny. 
This is plainly not the case, for big sixpenny papers 
like THE Freip, THE Quezn, THE Lancxt, Tue ILvs- 
TRATED LonNDON News, Tue Grapuaic, THe Lapy’s Pic- 
TORIAL and ao host of other heavy papers can all be 
sent by post for a halfpenny. 

The Spring Number of the last-named periodical, 
which was issued the week before last, affords as 
striking an instance as one could wish of the absurd 
anomalies presented by the present system. It weighed 
two POUNDS and a half, and was carried by the Post 
Office for a halfpenny. Contrast this with Pear- 
son’s Weekly, which weighs less than two OUNCES and a 
half, and has to bear & penny stamp. 

Could anything be more ridiculous? A ton weight 
of the spring number of the Lapy’s PictoriaL would 
have gone by post for about THIRTY-THEEE SHILLINGS, 
To _ a ton weight of Pearson’s Weekly for the same 
week would have cost over SIXTY-FIVE POUNDS, 
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competitions, literary and otherwise, which ace 
in the habit of ing, lead to 
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hundred hailes for the same sum that they made light- 


ten miles, 


haired folk pay 


¢° by post for the 
same Ee as we now have to pay for one. Wo-sheuld 
pay t ile such 


@ more. équitab 
arrangement than the one at present in force. 


hich hly speakin hoane cater ae 
whieh covers, ro’ . Zi 
Eu ey forge price rane Tehes an 


jiscount. . hee ; 
_ When transmission to remote parts of tlh -warkd is 
in question, non-news; rs that weigh less than two 
ounces, and consequently can be sent within 
boundaries of the Postal Union fora halfpenny, su 
in common with ourselves. So the question is one 
that affects everyone who is in the habit of sending 
popular periodicals to “relatives or friends. ia the 
colonies. ; : ‘ 

But the matter is of more serious import to us, for 
the fact that-we give as large a pennyworth of litera- 
ture as is possible, by cau the paper to overstep 
the two-ounce. limit, places a tax upon its postal 
transit that comparatively few: people care to pay. 
A large proportion of the population of this 
country reside in country districts, where it is im- 
possible to buy a paper Beet If persons situated 
thus wish to _ Pearson's Weekly they must pay 
twice os much for it as others who live in more popu- 
lous parts. ; 

It is only by wide-spread agitation that unjust regu- 
lations like this can be removed. I believe I may 
with confidence appeal to my readers to do whatever 
lies in their power towards assisting in the alteration 
of this most unfair anomaly. : 

Though naturally these remarks are written chiefly 
from my own standpoint, they are not dictated entirely 
by a selfish spirit. There are at this moment many 
other papers in the same boat as mine, and o change 
in the Post Office c es for conveying periodica 
could not fail to prove of the greatest benefit. to the 
reading world at large. 


POPULAR PAPERS, 


REPRINTED FROM PEARSON'S WEEKLY. 
NOW READY, 
AT ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSTALLS, 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 
POST FREE SEVENPBNCB-HALFPENHY, 
Tue following are the papers dealt with :— 
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F w’s WEEELY. 

The particulars contained in this book have been 
given direct by the editors and proprietors of the 
various pa s Cope Dba 

is is absolutely the first work of the kind that has 
ever been published. Its cover is red, as we hope its 
contents will be, 


- north, is a considerable distance from 


HOLIDAY HAUNTS—II. 


Tur following seems to us the best article to hand 
this week. : : 
The sender, 
Mr WILLIAM CHARLES MELHUISH, 
33, SPENCER STREET, 
GoswkLL Roap, 
Lonpon, EC., 

bas therefore been forwarded a cheque for Two 
Guineas. 


THE GEM OF THE IRISH SEA. 


“ELLAN VAN VEG VEEN” (the dear little Isle of en 
as the natives call their home in the Irish Sea, thou 
within easy reach of the teeming po ulations of the 
ndon, and the 
fact of there being a bit of, perhags, aa water to 
cross in order to get there no doubt deters many 
timid persons from venturing 80- far on a there 
holiday jaunt. ‘ Neither distance, nor ssible marine 
perils, however, prevented myself and @ friend from 
making the trip. : 
o We left St. Pancras at 6.15 on a Saturday morning, 


_ and booked right through for Douglas (the Manx 


capital town), vid Barrow-in-Furness. (You can also 
‘book ftom Euston, vid Fleetwood, hecessitating a 


_ longer sea trip). Tourists’ tickets, available for two 
. months, cost 34s. 6d. 


Wo arrived at Barrow about noon, but elected to 
stay the rest of the day and the ensuing night there. 
We should have been in Douglas by tea-time if we had 

one right through. A good dinner was secured and a 
lesion for the night, which necessities, including the 
ensuing day’s breckiest and Ipncheon, only cost the 
two of us eight shillings. We found Barrow an essen- 
tially busy place, with a very interesting spot close by 
in ae Abbey, a picturesque old ruin, access to 
which may be had by means of steam trams. 

Tf the visitor has time to explore the neighbourhood 
of the town, he will diseover, not far from it, the 


- famous Falls of Lodore, of which the poet Southey has 


written inne of the poet ppermens of English 
poetical composition. At onb o'clock the next day we 
embarked ‘on board the Manxman for the Isle of 
Man, and, after a somewhat rough passage, arrived 


. there at tea-time. 


Man is often spoken of as “the purple island,” and 
it deserves its name. As it meets gour gaze from the 
deck of the vessel, it is indeed a ern sight. Its steep 
and rugged coast, its surroundings of blue sca and sky, 
its hills all covered with heather, and the sun shining 
upon the whole, produce a glorious study in purple. 

On the steamer being moored alongside the Douglas 
landing-stage, the gun front Fort Anne boomed forth a 
signal of welcome, and, ascending the steps, we found 
ourselves upon the promenade. : 

We were fortunate in securing a comfortable lodging, 


. situated at the base of a cliff, and near what are called 


the Nunnery Grounds We stayed here the whole of 
the fortnight during yhich our holiday lasted, having 
three meals a day, bed, and attendance, and the bill 
[cr the two of us for that period amounted to £3 14s. 
Douglas strikes one as being a wonderfully energetic 
town ; there are oneor two fine strects—especially Vic- 
toria Strect, with its showy shops. In this thorough- 
fare are situated the two theatres of which the town 


. boasts, At the top of the street, which is built on a 


hill, is Athol Street, wherein is situated the House of 
Keys, the equivalent of the Houses of Parliament. 
Man enjoys «a Home Rule government, under a 
governor appointcd by the Cuown, and pays £8,000 
ainually to the Imperial Government. 

Doxglas contains a permanent population of 18,000 
people, and in the summer sometimes tinds accominoda- 
ticn for the same number of visitors. There is a 
splendid promenade, somewhat suggestive of the 
Yhames Embankment in miniature, at one end of 
which is Derby Castle (an ancient edifice with a large 


modern dancing-saloon), and situated at the other is |. 


Douglas Head, a stocp and craggy cliff overlooking the 
harbour, and boasting a lighthouse. Vehicles may be 
hired from Douglas to all parts of the island ; and, by 
sinking upa party, we went a distance of forty miles 
icy 23, 6d. per head. We also found the advantage of 
the little Manx railway system, which only charges a 
peany per mile. 

Excursions may be taken to Glasgow and Dublin, 
spending a night at each place. We had anexcursion 
youna the i:sinnd for 1s. Gd., and thus saw, to their full 
extent, the wild Leauties of its coast—notably Spanish 
Head, where a portion of the great Armada is said to 
have been destroyed. 

A* the north-east of the island is Ramsey, with its 
handseme little picr. And from here we went seven 
wiles farther to the Poiut of Ayre lighthouse, eighty 
fect high, and its lantern, the light from which radiates 
a cistance of six miles, 

We heard here a few words of the now almost un- 
spoken Manx language. As an example of it, the 
Biblical words “ And | looked, and, lo, a Lamb stood 
on the mount Sion” are rendered thus: “As yecagh 
mee, as cur-my-ner has Eayn er cronk Sion.” 

We also visited Peel, where is the cathedral con- 


a) 


nected with the bishopric of Sodor snd Man: Peel 
Castle figures prominently in Scott's PsyxRit oF THE 
Pzak, for connected with it are the ruins of the Fenella 
Tower, spoken of in that novel. From the walls of 
the old castle a magnificent panoramic view 18 
obtained, including glimpses of the coasts of Scotland 
and Ireland. i : 

We found Casfletown an old-fashioned place ; it 
garrisons 200 soldiers, and Castle Rushen, 
which is the island prison. Close by is situated Lang- 
ness lighthouses, perched on a dangerous point of rock, 
and in connection with which is a fog-horn, worked by 
gas-engines, and sending a sound ten miles across the 
water every three minutes. 

Among the other beautiful spots we explored were 
the Dhoon Glen and waterfalls, the Tholt-e-Wilt Glen, 
and several other glens—veritable homes of the fairics 

in whom some of the inhabitants still believe); Port 
erick, the Smugglers’ haunt ; and the Great Wheel 
of Luxey, 80 fect in diameter, pumpihg water from 
a depth of 400 feet. But all these are only a few of 
the beautiful places that we saw in this lovely isle, 
where mushrooins are trodden down almost at every 
footstep ; the cottages are covered with wild fuschias ; 
and the range of sun-tipped mountainsthrows a delicate 
shade over the sunny landscape. Earth, air, sea, and 
sky, all seem to combine there for the delectation of 
jaded toilers. The boundaries of the United Kingdom 
contain no more beautiful or romantic spot than 
lovely. Mona, and none that is better worth a holiday 
visit. 
ee ee 

“ How’s this, Dauler? You've painted Father Time 
with a mowing machine instead of a scythe.” 

“That’s all right. We artists of the modern school 
keep up with inventive progress.” 

——— 

A s0LEMN old scientist printed the fact that by bath- 
ing the feet in tepid water a man could double his 
circulation, and now all the editors of our daily 
journals are having tanks fitted to thcir offices. 

———— 

Pernars the most trying experience in the carcer of 
a maiden, who has passed the first blush of romantic 
girlhood is when she braces herself to meet the shock 
of a proposal of marriage from sorile man, and the 


shock doesn’t come. 
——<—jo—_— 


Mrs. Ficc: “Tommy, Tommy, that is no way for 
you to talk. Even if your little laymate is wrong in 
what he says, you should not call him a liar.” 

Tommy: ‘Why not, ma? I can lick him ‘éasy 
enough, and be knows it.” “ 


———»fo—__—__ 

A LITTLE child becoming wearied with the constant 
quarrelling of two younger children over u glass of 
milk, exclaimed: , od 

“ What’s the use of fighting for ever over that milk? 
There’s a whole cowful out in the barn.” 

—__—»f--—__—_ 

THERE was a pistol duel between Fritz and Henri. 
Henri tired and missed Fritz, whereupon Fritz raised 
his weapon to take aim, and said, pleasantly, to his 
opponent : 

“ Monsicur, would you be so kind as to step a little 
nearer, a8 I am short-sighted, and I don't want to 
miss you if I can help it.’ 

a Ss 

A FARMER took his wife to a grand concert, and 
after listening with apparent enjoyment, the pair 
became suddenly interested in one of the grand 
choruses, ‘ All we like sheep have gone astray.” First. 
a sharp soprano voice exclaimed, “ All we like sheep— 
Next, a deep voice uttered, in the most earnest tone, 
“All we like sheep—” ‘Then all the singers at once 
asserted, “ All we like sheep—” 

“Well, I don’t,” exclaimed the old Rasticus to his 
partner ; “I like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear sheep 


NOWIGE. 


Wr wish our readers to contribute the articles under 
the heading Hotipay Haunts. They must be not less 
than 1,000 words (or a column of the paper) in Icngth, 
and we shall pay Two Gorngas for the best to hand 
every week, publishing it with the author’s name and 
address. Coinpctitions should be marked “ Holiday” 
on the enveloprs. 

The articles must of course be original, and the actual 
experiences of readers during holiday trips. There is 
no reason why anybody should not try for the prize, 
for we shall not study literary style so much as good 
matter. 

We shall each week award the prize to the com- 
petition which seems to us of most general interest and 
utility. It would be well for competitors to give what 
information they can regarding the cost of the trips of 
which they write. 

We do not undertake any responsibility with regard 
to the safe return of anstinalte MSS., though ever 
care will be taken to send back those with whic 
stamped envelopes are enclosed. The rest will be 
destroyed. 
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RESULT OR ¥HE CYCLISTS 
PRIZE. 


UR offer of a £25 Premier Cycle seems to have 
aroused a great deal of interest, for anagrams 
upon HUNDRED PouNDS INSURANCE FOR 
CyciisTs have come to hand in tens of 
thousands, and this in spite of she fact that 
the words we gave are, owing to the scarcity 

of the vowels that are most common, by no means well 

suited to the purpose of anagram-mnking. -Indced, some 
readers found them nt such difficulties that they fel 
impelled to write and revile us for having set a'task that 
was impossible of accomplishment. 

We have decided that the best anagram received is t!3 

following, from é 


Tue Rev. W. MADDISON, 
St. AUGUSTIN’S VICARAGE, 
TYNEMOUTH. 


CONFIDENT RIDERS, CAN YOU SPURN 
SUCH L.S.D.? 


. Had we simply asked for a sentence containing the same 
number of letters as are in the words set to cumpetitors, 
and making no restrictions a8 to, what letters were to be 
used, we could not have hoped for anything more appro- 
bert than this. We congratulate Mr. Naddison mst 
i 


“heartily on having been 8» succesafal in o task that was far 


from easy. We are connmanicating with him, and asking 
him to Jet us know what machine he would like. His de- 
cision will be announced in our next number. : 
A similar sentence to that of the winner prescnte:l itsclf 
to D. H. (Shifnall), who says :— 
O! CaN CycLe Rivers SruRN THIS SouND FunD? 


but this anagram has the same fault as thousands of others, 
which contained the word ‘* Cycle” or ‘‘ Cyclist.” In a 
good anagram no word from the original sentence should 


uppear. 

J. W. C. (Wood Green) should bear in mind the old pro- 
verb which tells how ‘ pride cometh before a fall,” fur he 
says :— 

Unnvurt, I pip Scorn PEARSON’S CYCLE Funps. 
While T. D. D. (Linley Green) utters the following admoni- 
tion to such rash spirits :— 

Yes, Riper, Stirs CAN Occur. Don't 
SHUN FunpD. 

A. W. (Warley) sends the follewing bricf account of an 
accident :— 

SuDDEN Stop. C-W@r-asH. CycLE Founp IN Ruins. 

C. D. (Alnwick), who is evidently an enthusiastic cyclist, 
thus admonishes those who are not votaties of the wheel :— 

ORDER CYCLES AND Srin Rounp. ‘Tis sucH Fen. 


R. C. (Hull) gives this sound advice :— 
Scorn Hurry. SUDDEN ACCIDENTS SpoiL FUN. 


C. D. F. (Whitby) has evidently no great belief in the 
wearing powers of tyres, for he says :— 


Hap Runs on Cy¢CLe. FIND NO Cuts. SURPRISED. 
E. T. (Trowbridye) eays that 
DAN FOUND Corns RuINeD HIS CYCLE: SruRTs, 
as we have no doubt they did. 


S. J. W. (Blackheath) gives the Cyclist Touring Club 
this good advice :— 


C. T. C. SHOULD cry, ‘INSURED IN PEARSON'S 
> ” 


H. M. (Winchester) boldly asserts that :— 
RUNNERS Founp Our L.§.D, ACCIDENTS PHYSIC. 

H. C. (Rawtenstall) ia, we fear, rather unduly optimistic 
in the reply to his question : : 

Do Cycuisr RIDERS SPURN suCcH A FuND? NONE. , 

These are a few specimens eclected almost at random 
from amongst hundreds of good anagrams that reached us. 
They are, we think, sufficient to show that a large amoant 
of ingenuity has been expended upon the competition. 

Its popularity has struck us so much that we propose to 
repeat our offer. ; : 

We will give a Twenty-five Pound Cycle, selected 
from the stock of the makers of tha Premier machines, 
to the sender of the best anagram-apon the words : 


HILLMAN, HERBERT, AND Cooper’s PreMizR 
CyYcLes. 


The apostrophe in the word “Cooper's,” may be used 
or not, as competitors like. 

Competjtions must reach us before or by Monday, 
June 8th, the envelopes containing them marked 
Cyciz. Competitors may send any number of ana- 
granis they please. 

We have purposely selected words that contain 4 
large proportion of common vowels, so this task will 
not be as difficu!t as the last. 

Competitors are requested to write each anagram 
on a separate slip, which contains nothing else but 
their name and address. Much as we like to hear from 
our readers, we find it no fun to hunt through long 
letters for anagranis, - : 


lee - Se ta 


Wek ENDEHG - 
May 16, 160k. 


| MY. BURGLAR. 


Owi1ne to the difficalties surrounding thg study of 
burglars, few people may be considered competent 
to write upon the subject. The burglar is a medest, 
retiring animal, whose habits are not familiar to the 
general public. He is nocturnal, and generally very 
reticent when the eyes of the world are upon him, and 
those persons who have survived a midnight vésit 
from him, have in most cases been incapable of a con- 
scientious, scientific scrutiny of his mannerisms and 
mode of action. 

The real dramatic quality of an interview with a 
large, live, rampant burglar has been heretofore 
unappreciated, and the whole subject is involved in a 
deep, seal-brown obscurity. I may be therefore ex- 
cused when I say that I had been a total disbeliever 
in the existence of this creature, and was more or less 
inclined to think the whole thing a sun-myth of the 
old Greek mythology handed down from our ancestors. 

I awoke one night and saw a short, thick-set man, 
with a painted beard, standing at my ebony dressing- 
case. He was 8o intent in his scrutiny of the contents, 
that he did not observe that I was awake and regard- 
inz him with great curiosity. 

I had a big revolver in my overcoat pocket, but 
that was banging on a chair beyond my reach. 
came to the conclusion, with that quick mental action 
for which my friends admit me famous, that I would 
peeve the peace and use mild measures, av [ noticed 
e had a pistol himeol. eee: 

‘After L had studied his physiognomy a while, I 
coughed to draw his attention to the fact that I was 
noticing him. -He started slightly, and, pointing his 
pistol in a cursory manner in m Lircotiots said : 

“ Ah, good evening! You will pardon me for dis- 
turbing you. I assure you it was quite accidental. 
Nothing, sir, was farther from my thoughts.” 

“Who are you?” I enquired, for I began to realise 
his painful situation. 

e struck a match on the bedstead and Lighted the 
gas. Then he handed me his card very politely, and 
with thé graco of a duke, T took it, and, sitting up in 

, tead as follows:— - 


- 


J. MAURICE FLOAT, 
PRorgssionaL BURGLAR. 
Office Hours— 

From 12 to 3 am. 
Sundays excepted. 


“Oh,” said I, “you’re a burglar, eh? How did you 

tin?” 

“Just opened the front door with a key and walked 
in. You don’t suppose | was fired in a sky-rocket, do 
you? Pcople scem to have such strange ideas. Still, 
as there are some twenty ways to enter your house, 
I'll overlook your ignorance. Worst paneled house I 
ever saw,” he went on; “ but it’s large, affords scope to 
a mind like mine, ‘which delights in breadth and space. 
May I trouble you to tell me where your watch is?” 

I told him, and he placed it in his pocket with a 
deferential bow. 

“You don’t scem to have much plunder for me,” he 
resumed. ‘Haven't you got any notes?” 

I told him I was just out of notes. 

‘Then he said, “ Where did you hint that your dia- 
monds were, or didn’t you say? Thank you, don’t dis- 
turb yourself. I'll get them.” 

And he opened the draswer and took them. I felt 
had about his taking the studs and watch, because I 
noticed that he already possessed those articles. 

“‘T meant to ask you, but I had forgotten it in the 
press of business,” he resumed. “Have you a dog?” 

‘I told him that the dog was in the cellar. He smiled, 
and added : 

“I'm glad of that, as I am not fond of dogs, and 
gencrally avoid them.” 

“You will pardon my curiosity,” I said, after a 
pause, during which he put the alarm-clock into his 
overcoat pocket, “but as I never had an opportunity 
hefore of talking to a real burglar, I’d like to ask how 
burglary ys.” 

“Well,” he replied, with a sigh, “this has been a hard 
season for burglars, but things are looking up. 
wedding night is the racket for me. Excuse my slang, 
please. It’s a hard life though—you've no idea the 
trouble people make for us sometimes, and it takes the 
fine point off the sensibilities of most natures. But, 
thank goodness, I’m not lost to all feelings of humanity. 
I don’t steal from babies in the cradle.’ 

“What were you,” I inquired, “before you became 
& burglar?” 

“IT was a policeman,” he answered, haughtily. “I 
don’t often come on a house as poor as this,” he went 
on. “Was that silver watch the only one you had? 
Why don’t you wear a gold one? And, by the way, 
have you such a thing as a gold pencil-case? I’ve 
wanted one for a long while and never could seem to 
come across it.” ig 

I told him I had nothin 

t was in my waistooat pocket He took it. He also 
fook a bottle of d psia medicine and my tooth- 

rush, and stowed them away. I asked him if he ever 
took a fellow’s clothoa, = * 


but a stylographic pen. 
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“Oh no,” -enid he, quickly ; “I draw _the line at 
clothes, especially such clothes as yoary I have mine 
made to order ;” and he glanced proudly at his over- 
coat, which was lined with sealskin. 

Then he asked me if I had any wine in the house. I 
teld him that 1 only had beer. He didn't want beer, 
and then he said if td come down into the parlour he'd 
play on the piano, and sing one of his favourite songs. 

said heartily, and wit bl yew superfluous em- 
phasis, that I was punished enough. He lingered 
awvhile, and then picked up and opened a voluune— 
“Mrs. James Potter's Select Recitations”—putting his 
pistol in his pocket. This was my first chance. I 
waited till he becgme absorbed, and reached for my 
revolver. Then I poiuted it directly at his diaphragm, 
and said, in a slow-music sort of way : 

“Excuse me, but I must compel you to hold up your 
hands.” ? 

He was quite surprised—in fact, he looked very 
mortified—and I was afraid he felt that I was actin: 
harshly , but he held up his hands—held ’em up hard, 
too, for he seemed anxious that I should notice right 
off that théy were up. I got up and took his pistol 
from his pocket, and then I said : 

“ Just shell out my watch and studs.” 
~« Heshelled.. Then I remarked : 

“I’m afraid I must ask you to part with your own 
watch nnd diamond studs, as I perceive they are better 
than mine.” ’ ‘ ; 
..His watch was a heavy gold repeater,.and the stads 
were about four carats each. I also took his large 
diamond collargbutton and-a big- ring. 

“I yearn for a sealskin overcoat,” [ remarked, “and 
yours will fit me, I think.” 

He gave me the cout, and then I urged him to take 
off his suit. He was réluctant to part with it, but 
he felt that it would have been impolite, no doubt, 
to refuse me. I gave him an old suit that I wear 
when I go fishing, and a very apcient overcoat. I 
have a tender heart. Some men would have sent him 
insufliciently clothed into the cold, cold world, but I’m 
not that kind of man. He looked like another person 
when he was dressed. I shouldn’t have recognised 
him. After he was clad in my old clothes I ushered 
him downstairs and opened the front door. I then 
renrarked : 

“I'm so sorry that you must go, but I suppose that 
you have other engagements.” 

He replied with much feeling, and there were tears 
in his voice : 

“Yes, I must leave you now, but I’ve had a very 
nice time—enjoyed myself immensely. By tho way, 
may I enquire what your business is?” . 

' ‘ told him I was a mere newspaper man. His face 
ell. 

“Great goodness !” he exclaimed, “I made a mistake 
and I’ve got in the wrong house! Serves me right ! 
You won't mind my asking you your occupation, but 
I thought you were perhaps a burglar yourself at one 
time. Good-night.” 

“Call again,” said I. : 

“IT will,” he replied rape pA from the front-gate, 
just as Hector my big beindled bull-terrier, got out of 
the cellar and made a wild soulful rush after him into 
the outer darknéss. - ee : 

I heard the soft patter of footsteps for a moment, 
and then all was still. Hector returneda few moments 
later with a large section of my fishing trousers in his 
mouth, and I judged that he had overtaken ond sam- 
pled the burglar. - 

I counted up the profits of the ey don visitation, 
and this is how I came out. Three gold watches, two 
chains, three diamond studs, one collar-button, one 
pistol, two knives, one ring, one silver tobacco-box 
one gold cigar-cutter, one meerschaum pipe, one gold 
match-box, one gold card-case, one ivery comb, one 
pack of cards, seven cigars, one silk hand erchief, one 
‘Guide to Burglary,” third edition, thirteen pounds 
in gold, sixty-five pounds in Bank of England notes, 
two and cight in postage stamps, one suit of clothes, 
one sealskin overcoat, and one pair of gloves. It was 
a large and elegant night for me. 

I keep Hector in the cellar now, and always leave 
the front door wide open every night. There is a 
heantitully-worded motto just opposite it, with this 
legend in large, distinct, red letters : 

“ Burglars cordially welcomed at all hours.” 


a 


Tue following nevel intimation appears at the end 
of a recent invitation toa wedding :—“ No cards! No 
cake! Nowine! No kissing the bride!” 


—_f-——___. 


Goop ror THE Proprirtor.—A sign in the rooms of 
an American hotel reads as follows :—“ Indian clubs 
and dumb-bells will not be permitted in any of the 
rooms. Quests in need of exercise can go down to the 
kitchen and pound a steak.” ; 


—jz-—___ 


Dourinc a May Meeting at Exeter Hall the follow- 
ing dialogue was overh between two newsboys :— 
“I say, Jim, what's the meaning of so many 
ministers being all together . 
- ©Why,” answered Jim, scornfully, “they always 
a once a year to exc sermons with each 
other. 


.touglily fashioned, and it is 


HOW PEARSON'S PIPE IS MADE. Be 


In that densely-populated_portion of the metrépetis 
known as Hatton Garden, the Jand of diamonds and 
gold dust, stands an unpretentious-looking building 

iven over to the manufacture of Pearson's Pi, 

his, I should say at the outset, is the British depart- 
ment of the manufacturing It would require the 
united efforts of a dozen British houses to keep pace 
with the.demand which has been so suddenly created 
for this unique pipe. 

_large staff in London is occupied entirely in 
making the better class article to suit tho tastes and 
pockets of fastidious smokers. The ordinary shilling 
pipe is being manufactured at St. Cloud, near Geneva 
and finds pom pasion for the best part of the inhauit- 
ants of the village. fond 

As smokers well know, no better wood can ve 
used for pipes than the briar. This is imported 
in large quantities from ee and arrives at the 
pipemaker’s factory in blocks of about three inches 
square. These pisces are chipped into shape by a 
ae saw, either for straight or bent pipes, as 
required. 

he piece of briar is then placed into contact with 
another saw, which makes ‘some 2,000 revolutions per 


minute. This saw has three knives—one.in the centre. . 
to cut the bowl, and two at the sides which smooth the . 
top. The bowl is carved out with marvellous celerity. 


Another machine operates similarly upon the stem, 
cutting it to size, e combined bowl nnd tube is now 


and made presentable. 
a@ machine, com 

and almost playfully, removes the superabundant wood, 
as cleanly and easily as if it were paper. A {file gives 
it a smooth appearance, and the finishing touches are 
performed by placing it on a sand-paper wheel, which 
quickly smoothes down any little roughnesses which 
have esca the attentions of the knives. 

The main woodwork ‘of the pipe is now complete. 
What appears to be littlé more than a sharp bodkin is 
driven through the stem—an operation which, of course, 
although the most simple, is the most necessary of a 
The extremity of the stem is now worked to receive 
the screw of the mouthpiece, which may be of amber, 
ie vulcanite, or bone. 

The pipe, however, is still of a light colour, and has 
next to be toned by the application of a mixture of 
pumice-stone and oil, which is smeared upon a buff 
wheel. This gives it that brown hue which appears 
to be the natural colour of the briar, for, in reality, 
briar is a very light wood. 


3 


ed on to be smootied . - . 
The bow! being securely fixed, - ~ 
of four knives, dexterously, © 


of all. | 


hus, the common or garden order of pipe, with. 


which the world has been so long content, is manu- 
factured ; but at this point the features which make 
Pearson's Pipe so startling an innovation are in- 
troduced. - : 

The pumice-stone, which forms the princi object 
of interest, is, as some of our readers may 
chiefly imported from the island of Lipari. The stone 
is dug from quarries in the mountains, which are 
some 2,500 feet’ above the level of the sca, by workmen 
who toil under the light of candles. The pieces of 
pumice are stored in baskets and conveyed to the sea- 
shore, whence they are shipped to all parts of the 
world. Some of these find their wdy to the purlteus of 
Hatton Garden in a form with which most people are 
familar. 

‘ It is hardly.necessary to state that. the preparation 
of the pumice for insertion into the pipe ts a matter 
of great labour, not to say expense. Only pieces of 
stone that are perfect can be used. Pumice, being 
very brittle, is easily broken, and the working of it 
being new to the trade, the tools, which have been used 


hitherto for wood, have to be constantly sharpened and . 


set now that they have to work the much more wear- 
ing stone. : 
The piece of pumice is cut in much the same way as 
the briar—on a circular saw—and is shaped to fit the 
bow] of the pipe. It is then smoothed upon an emery- 
wheel, and after the bewl of the pipe has been con- 
siderably thinned the piece of pumice is fastened in 
with plaster and the interior bored out. So that it 
really comes to having a bowl within a bowl. The small 


aware, 


macaroni-loeking piece that fits into the stem of the - 


pipe is made from the smaller pieces of stone, and is 
rounded Puc! gues in an exactly similar fashion to 
the briar-wood. 

And nowI will impart a piece of information of 
which probably few smokers are aware. far as the 
briar, of which the pipe is composed, is concern 
exactly the same wood is used in the manufacture 0 
a shilling as of a guinea pipe, and precisely the same 
labour and care are involved. The difference in price is 
regulated simply and solely by the soundness of the 
wood. Any little flaw will at once reduce the value 
from a sovereign to a shilling, and it must be a small 
imperfection indeed which can elude the vigilant eyes 
of the pipe viewer. But for all this, a really first-class 
Bipe can in these days be purchased for a shilling, and 
Ww an one gets the piles gone pepsiiey in without 
extrac e, there is likely to as accession 
to the ae of smokers : . ae 

“* Let those smoke now who never smoked before, 

And those who always smoked now smoke the more.” 


_ a 
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HOME NOTES, 


@ Pace mors Parricotagty vor Lavres. 


JsosEL will be glad to answer, in this page, questions of 
general interest upon household matters, so far as space 
permits. Envelopes show be marked Home Nores. 


7, Soap them well and 
To Clean Lace Veils. i tnem for twenty- 


four hours in just enough hot water to cover them. 
they are much discoloured change the water at the ex- 
piration of that period and let them soak agai then 
rinse, immerse them in weak starch water, pric out 
as evenlf as ible, roll them ina towel till they are 
nearly dry, then press them with a warm iron. (Reply 
to LowLanD Lassie.) 1 s 

: s . ace three eggs on 

Victoria Sandwiches. oe side of the scal 


and take their weight in sifted sugar, butter, an 
flour. Beat the butter toa cream, add the sugar and 
the eggs, whisk well, and finally stir in the flour ; 
rease a flat baking tin, pour the mixture in it, and 
ke it for a quarter of an hour. Let it cool, 
ofte-half with gxm, press the remaining half on it, cut 
it into neat sandwiches, and pile them up on a glass 
dish, with a little sifted sugar sprmkled over them. 


Scald one quart of 
Home-made Bread. . Pay’ asd let) it cool. 
While ye warm, add one cup of good yeast, a small 
handful of salt, and.a tableapoonfal of sugar ; then 
add enough sifted flour to knead stiff. Put in a warm 
place, cover, and Ict rise. Shape in four loaves, and 
grease well with lard; put in a pan and let rise till 
twice the size. Bake ina moderate oven till nicely 
browned. Take out, sprinkle the top crust with water, 
and put in a clean cloth till eool. (Reply to ANNIE.) 


Soak one ounce of gelatine in 

Lemon Jelly. rather less than a pint. of warm 
water ; when dissolved place it in an enamelled sauce- 
pan, with half a pound of loaf sugar, the strained juice 
of three lemons, and a tablespoonful of brandy ; stir 
continually, and bring the whole gradually to a il ; 
the fluid should be quite clear and liquid ; pour it into 
a china mould which has been reviously dipped’ in 
cold water, and place it in acool place till set ; then 
turn it on to a ginss dish and serve, (Reply to Mona.) 


To Bottle Rhubarb, Wath, the stalks owt 


an inch Jong (you need not peel them) ; put them into 
a saucepan, with @ little water at the bottom, and 
stew them toa pulp. Warm your bottles b para 
in first a littlecold water; and then filling them with 
hot water ; turn the hot water out, and immediately 
(either with a spoon or a wide-necked frnnel) fill your 
bottles with the boiling pulp; tet them stand a day, 
and fill them up to within half an inch of the top, then 
fill up the bottle with melted suct. Look at them in 
a week, and if the suet should have shrunk from the 
sides, hold the neck of the bottle close to the fire for 
halfa mmute, till the suet melts a little; turn the 
bottle slowly round, holding it slanting and the suet 
will rua into the crack, and make it dir tight. Dam- 
sons, plums, cherries, and gooseberries may be bottled 
in the same way, and will keep perfectly fresh for a 
twelveimonth. 


; : Cut the cheese 
To nein ice oh ies into aheola or 
grate it, or chop it up fine like suet. To cvery poun 
of cheese thus treated add a quarter of an ounce of 
Licarhonate of potass (this as nearly as possible puts 
back into the cheese the amount of potass that was 
taken out of it in separating the curds in the original 
milk). Put the mixture of cheese and bicarbonate of 
potass into a saucepan with cither three times its bulk 
of cold water or four times its bulk of cold milk, and 
stir well. Put the saucepan on the fire, and bring the 
mixture slowly to boiling point, taking care to stir it 
allthe time. Having got it to boil, keep it hot until 
the cheese is melted, which does not take long. Turn 
‘4 ext into a dish, and the result gives a heariial 
nutritious mixture, which thickens like a custard in 
cooling. This custard may be eaten with impunity 
even by those persons who would be il] after eating a 
pioce of cheese the size of a nut. 
Uy aN ° Five ounces of stale bread, 
Ginger Pudding.  chtee ounces of sugar, three 
egg3, to ounces of preserved ginger, half a pint of 
nulk. Grease a mould thoroughly with cold butter. 
Beat the eggs in a basin till very light, add to them 
the sugar, and beat for five minutes longer. Warm in 
a saucepan the milk until it is almost boiling. Pour 
the milk then over the eggs and sugar and beat them 
well together. Cut the bread into small square pieces, 


chop finely the ginger and mix it with the bread ;- 


phnec this in a basin and pour the egg, milk, and sugar 
over. Add a tablespoonful of the ginger syrup and 
Jet all soak for half an hour. Pour all into the g 
- mould, and twist over a sheet of paper. Fill a sauce- 
half full of boiling water. Stand in it the mould 
and allow the pudding to boil for one hour and a half. 
Turn it out.on @ hot dish, and pour round it little 
syrvp asasance. If the sygnp is too thick, warm it 
én 8 eaucepan with one gill of water. 


remains of muscular action in the claws, whic mss Pe 
excited by pressing the eyes with the finger; when 
this cannot be produ the lobster must have been 
too long kept. When € 
elasticity if fresh, but loses it as soon as it becomes 
stale. e heaviest lobsters are the best ; when light 
they are watery and poor. (Reply to R. N .) 


eight ounces of turnip; two ounces of oni ‘ 
ounces of butter ; one tablespoonful of flour ; one pint 
of water, and celery to flavour. 
into small pieces ; stew them ina pan with the water ; 
place them in a pie-dish, with the butter ; cover with 
paste, bake in a moderate oven, and 
required. The same nD Hele boiled in a cloth, 
make very excellent puddin 


much better than what is-generally sold under this 
name, may be made as follows :—Take four fresh eggs, 
and boil very hard, a quarter of a pound of white 
pease meal, and about a tablespoonful of good salad 
oil—if the least rancid it will not do. The eggs must 
be grated down very fine, and mixed with the meal 
andolive oil. The whole is then pressed through a 
tin cullender, to form it into grains, like small shot, 
then placed ina frying-pan, set over a gentle tire, and 
gradually stirred with a broad knife, till it be partially 


yellowish-brown colour. 


are. of flour into s 
Tea Biscuits. Fut.twe SUS04 tout even table- 
onful of soda, 


sout milk. 


Mix up stiff, roll out, and bake in a quick oven fifteen 


sed, add a tea- 


(Reply to Sirvia.) 


; When recently caught 
Choice of Lobsters. 00" Ne always some 


iled, the tail preserves its 


+, Ten ounces of potatoes ; eight 
Vegetable Pie. ounces and a half of ear rot 


; two 


Cut the vegetables 


add water as 


g. 
The Wholesomeness of a Dwelling + eet 


by its being frequently whitewashed. Whitewash is 
“made by Pee on cakes of whiting, and ‘stit- 
ring unti 

quantity of warmed size or dissolved glue is added, to 
prevent the colour from rubbing off when dry. White- 
wash is applied with a broad, flat brush, working it in 
a uniform direction up an 
requisite tirst to remove the dirt and the old white- 
wash by washing it away with a brush and abundance 
of clean water. 


e liquid is like a thin cream, when a small 


down the wall. It is 


An Excellent Food for Cage-Birds, 


reasted and dried, the test of which will be its tine 


Coffee should 
never be 


The Way to Make Coffee. 


boiled, and should always be made of fresh boiling 
water. 
which has been boiling for hours loses in quality. For 
each person te be served allow half an ounce, or one 
tablespoonful, of 
coffee allow one-third of a pitt of water. Put your 
cotfee into the percolator, and pour the boiling water 


Many are not aware of the fact that water 


sind coflee, and to every ounce of 


over it; let it stad ina warm place. to run through. 
Serve it very hot, and always in the same vessel in 
which you make it. When serving, let the cup be 
one-third filled with the above strong decoction of 
coffee and then fully filled with hot niilk, or, if you 
wish it, hot milk and cream mixed. (Reply to R. E.) 


wa .2 Beat six ounces of butter and 
Madeira Cake. & quarter of a pound of castor 
Bugar well with the hand till it becomes us smooth as 
cream ; then beat up three eggs in a teacupful of 
milk, and weigh out ten ounces of flour. dd the 
flour to the butter and sugar by degrces, ixing it all 
up together with the hand ; when it becomes rather 
stiff begin to add the milk and eggs a little at a time. 
When all the ingredients are used, flavourwith oa few 
drops of essence of vanilla or lemon, whichever is pre- 
ferred, and at the last add a teaspoonful of baking 
powder. Put the mixture quickly into a well-buttered 
and papered tin, and bake in a moderate oven from 
an hour to an hour and a half. Success in making 
this cake depends upon mixing it well; it should only 
be touched with the hand quite lightly, and always 
stirred the same way. (Reply to SH2FFIELD.) 
. To cure bacon the 
How to Cure Bacon. aitcves shoukl be 
laced upon a table so that the brine may run off. 
tub them well in salt all over, put one flitch on the 
other, turn them, and rub them every second day, and 
the bacon will be perfect when hung up in a tolerably 
warm place to dry. Hams should be rubbed with 
tinely-powdered bay-salt and saltpetre. Jet them re- 
main two or three days, then make a pickle for two 
hams with one pound of common salt, four ounces of bay- 
salt, two ounces of saltpetre, all finely powdered ; add 
one pound of coarse brown sugar, three-quarters of a 
pound of treacle, one pint of best vinegar, and two 
pints of porter. Boil all well together until dissolved, 
stirring all the time. Lay the hams in a tub or bowl, 
and pour the mixtare upon them boiling hot. Turn 
them every day, but do not rub them. Drench them 
well with a cup or ladle. The less they are handled 
the better. Let them be in pickle three weeks and 
dry in a warm place. (Reply to A. L.) 


tee” NA aca 


portion: 
nape be found to stick ‘slightly 
a cronee moistened ag eee vinegar, and ak fe 


should _ be 
very, Tightly when 


before a fire until quite dry. 


(Reply to Matz Ap- 
PRECIATOR.) 


° , 
; . Tn li @ child both 
How to Lift a Child. \riae rE ae ie be 
and so placed as to clasp the body about the waist, or 
hips, and the body raised without any force being 
exerted upon the arms. The arms of a child were 
never intended to serve as handles for the purpose of 
lifting orcarrying. Strains, dislocation, snl fractu 
causing deformity and imperfect use of arm an 
shoulder, or both, result from such careless use of the 
arms of a child, which were designed only for the 
child’s use in doing things within its strengt! 
° To restore faded cashmere 
Useful Hints, sponge with equal parts of alco- 
hol and ammonia, diluted with a Httle warm water. 
A sure and safe way to remove spots from 
silk is to rub the spot quickly with brown aper. The 
friction will soon draw out the grease. y en acid 
of any kind gets on clothing, spirits ofammonia will kill 
it. Apply chloroform to restore the colour. ~Keep 
nickel silver ornaments and mounts ht by rabbing 
with a woollen-cloth saturated in spirits of ammonia. 
———Be sure the water boils when you put your pud- 
ding in, and that it keeps boiling all the time, and that 
you keepit always covered with water ;dip the pud- 
ding-into cold water immedidtely you take it out, which 
prevents it sticking to the cloth——Soup will be as 
good the nd day as the first if heated to the boiling 
point. It should never be left in the saucepan, but 
turned into a dish and set aside to get cool. Never 
cover it up, as that will cause it to turn sour very 
quickly. ———Do not buy butter speckled with pink 
spots, nor that which has a milky appearance ; aah 
batter has not been well washed from the buttermilk 
and will quickly turn sour.———As sauces ie by 
standing long after they are made, they shoul re- 
pared last and served hot.———Cat a boiled pudding 
with a knife that has been warmed to avoid making it 
heavy, or with a warm spoon. 
’ ‘ ai Among the 
The Care of the Complexion. merous 
petty annoyances none, perhaps, is more troublesome 
than the irritable condition of the skin, which is so 
often produced on those-parts exposed to the chill- 
ing blasts of rude Boreas. Of course, we know there 
are niany people whose skin is always of a more 
or less muddy hue, and these, we might add, en passant 
would find great improvement in ese appearance i 
they had recourse to that old-fashioned remedy, sul- 
phur, not administered in a large wooden spoon with 
treacle, as it wasat Dotheboys School, but comnbined as 
recommended by Sir A. B. Garrod, with a little cream 
of tartar in the form of small tabloids, which.can be 
swullowed more eaay than a pill; bunt there are 
many ‘whose general health would be markglly im- 
proved if they took exercise # little more briskly 
and regularly. In days gone by we have heard 
how the careful housewife, as winter drew. near, pre- 
pared from an old recipe, carefully handed down from 
mother to daughter, a sweet-smelling salve, in whith 
olive or sweet almond oil was blended with white wax 
and various aromatics ; and even the cook, with pru- 
dent forethought, saved some of the grease from the 
Michaelmas goose for the same. parpose, and, after all, 
although the cook’s preparation was not 80 pleasant 
either to the eye or nose as that of her mistress, yet 
clremists tell us it approached more cldsely to the 
idenl, as it has been found that animal fats are much 
more acceptable to the skin than are vegotable oils. 
The old Greeks knew this well, but it was left for 
Prof. Liebreich to discover quite lately that what they 
used was nothing more than a crude form of fat ob- 
tained from sheep's wool. This article he set himself 
to obtain, and after freeing it from all impurities he 
found he had a creamy-looking sabstance which 
caused no irritation to he skin, and which did not 
turn rancid ; this he termed Lanoline. Whea appli 
to the skin it does not remain simply as a protect 
covering to the surface, but becomes absor' 
by it, eater ing that softness which had been 
removed by the hot tire or the cold wind. Its merits 
have at once gained nition, and it has been 
added by the profession to the British Pharmacopeia, 
and can now be obtained made up into various: use 
shapes as Toilet Lanoline, Lanoline Pomade, and even 
incorporated with soap, so that the irritation caused 
by the use of many much-vaunted soaps can be entirely 
avoided. If wrinkles will come unbidden and all too 
soon, mineral &stringents, as alum, should not be 
used; itis much better to have a wash of vegetable 
origin, as hazeline, and this latter may be employed in 
combination with Lanoline, as in Hazeline Cream, the 
Lanoline, indeed, of itself having a marked tendency 
to remove wrinkles by aappLying the lack of tissue 
below The skin, the top of which results in the produc- 
tion of this béte notr of middle life 
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YOU? 


Tue longest English word in which no letter appears 
more than once seems to be HypRornguMATICcs. 
When we offered o guinca the other day to the 
readér who imparted this valuable piece of informa- 
tion, we stated that if the winning word reached us 
in duplicate the guinea would go to the person from 
whom we first recioved it. It is well for our pocket 
that we made this proviso, for Mr. Gzo. SANDERSON, 
46, High Street, Long Eaton, Notts, is not by any 
means the onl redder who mentioned Hypro- 
PNEUMATICS. But, fortunately for him, he was the 
first to do so, and is therefore a guinsa the richer. 
Ilis word is followed closely by AMBIDEXTROUSLY 
which was also sent by many competitors. 


Ovr wmetropolitan readers seem to be getting an 
altogether unfair proportion of the ae t 
pencil-cases which we@ffer in every issue. To give 
readers at a distance a fair chance we have made an 
alteration in the conditions. The first reader from 
whom w. receive the correct‘eolution of this week's 


- stpfoblem will get one, the next nineteen will be 
.” skipped, and 80 on. — ; a 
Trg spelling anomalies of our language are bag and 


*pocuiiar, but prebanly there is none which puzzles 
-yeople more t 


the course af this issuc a w 


who first tells us whic 

vlated pencil-case until twenty-five of these have 
iach awarded. Woe betide the luckless printer if 
there is more than one such mistake! Mark enve- 
lopes Worp. 


Wutrerrecp asks: “Is a young man properly termed 
a hobbledehoy until he reaches twenty-one years of 
age ?'’———__We know a good many young men 
of under twenty-one whom we would not care to 
call hobbiedehoys, simply because we have a tender 
regard for them, snd should be loath to reduce 
them to pulp suitable for our friend the pa 
uraker, if thoy signified any objection to the epithet. 
‘Take our advice and apply” this term to no young 
man unless he is of a mild disposition and smaller 
than yourself. 


ayoory, to whom we das been eee for meres 
very interesting letters from Winnipeg recently 
writes :— Most people, at the mention of a‘ charmed 
life,’ Indulge in a quiet little incredulous smile all 
to themselves, and at the expense of the one who is 
80 foolish and extravagant as to believe in such non- 
sense. But if some of these ever happen to fall into 
conversation with John H. Hutchinson, of Coventry, 
Ky., and hear him relate his long string of hair- 
breadth escapes, the truth of every one of which can 
be vouched for, they would, like your correspondent, 
in future bea little more cautious about showing their 
<ineredulousness. Hutchinson has met with no fewer 
than twenty-five bad accid@nts in the last ten years, 
and, although in some of these he has been severely 
injured, yet inthe majority his escapes have been 
_ truly marvellous. At the Sullivan gas pit in Indiana 
there were thirteen killed ; Hutchinson was the only 
avan who c3acaped. He dropped froma school tower, 
three months later, a distance. of seventy-five feet, 
- toastonc pavement, and was only slightly injured. 
_Not a year later he fell froga a church steeple, and 
was uninjured. - While walking on a_ railway 
track, one Sunday, an express came along and killed 
his two companions. Once he was on a freight 
train. The train jumped the track, and every man 
on board was killed except Hutchinson. A score 


more of such escapes have been his.” 


“Evry week we feel that we arebeiny horribly rude 


in not acknowledging the kind letters of congratu- 
lation upon our venture which continue fo reach us. 
To allude to them individually in but the briefest 
fashion, would take up so much space that it cannot 
le contemplated. And even to thank their senders 
en masse over and over again would, we fear, prove 
very monotonous to our readersas a body. The objec- 
tion to a large circulation is that cne 1s forced by 
«onsideration of the many to ignore the few. We 
trust that those who have troubled of late to write 
us friendly letters, will therefore excuse our rep!ying 
to them at no greater length than merely to express 
our hearty thanks. 


TACINTHA writes :—“T am one of a family of five. We 
love one another very dearly, but fate has decreed 
that we should live far apart, so we hardly ever 
meet. Can you suggest some way in which 
we may keep in touch? It seems so sad that 
year after year we should be drifting farther 
and farther apart.” We mest heartily 
echo our correspondent’s sentiments. Girls and 
boys as they grow up leave the family nest and 
get so ongrossed in their own interests that those 
who should be closely united to them become almost 

‘ strangers. Some fall in with this -sort of thing 


> -readilycnough. Family ties do not trouble them. 


. Thoy would rather not be bothered to keep on imti- 


s 


an when to put es and when ve. In|. 

ord in which these letters: 

“r+ *escur together is nie ape ; gin | twentieth reader | . 
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mate terms with their near relatives. .But mang, 
like JacinTHa, regard this matter in a very different 
—-light, and. to those who regret ‘the cessation of the 

plokeat old family intercourse, we recommend the 
system of Circular Letters. Let one member of the 
family sit down and write o long letter to the 
othera, telling them all that is likely to be of 
interest arding his (what a nuisance it ‘is 
that there is no word which can.be used when 
one wishes to include both the masculine and 
feminine genders in such a sentence as this) new 
ties and methods of life. Then let him send 
this leiter on to another member of the family, 
who adds his own budget to it, and re-transmits it to 
a third. Such a Circular Letter would go round 
and round, each member substituting a new epistle 
for his old one when his turn came. All should 
pledge themselves not to keep the next on the list 
waiting longer than a fortnight at the outside, and 
should send the Circular Letter on at the expiration 
of that time without adding his portion if pressure 


of business forbade this. A systematic plan of this. 


sort would be far more likely to be kept up than 
ordinary letter-writing, which is apt to become ter- 
ribly spasmodic, and members of the same family 
would by this means be kept wel! informed of the 
wey the world was going with each and every one of 
them. 


Ir scems that some of our New “AND STRANGE stuff |. 
.- What 


isn’t quite so novel as we are led to. suppose.. | 
a pity that one can't knaw everything! In‘reference 
to .a recent paragraph H. M. writes :—‘ The 
ole wing diagram and description will,I think, hel 

to explain the principle at , if not the actual 


design and construction of the.mysterious telesco 
of Dr. ivan, referred to in Pearson's Weekly for 
nding April 25th :— 


week e 


‘(The letters, A, A, A, A, are four mirrors fixed at 
various angles within the tube of the instrument 
and serve to reflect the light, which, as represented 
by the dotted line, is reflected from point to point 
until it reaches the eye of the observer placed at the 
point marked X. Consequently, it would appear to 
the uninitiated that the object looked ‘at was actu- 
ally seen through the brick, B, placed apparently in 
the very centre of the eet whe , in reality 
the observer is looking round the brick instead of 
through it. The two ends nearest the brick should 
be fitted with glass to add to the deception, and 
the lower part, or arm, of the apparatus may be 
concealed beneath a table, as shown, or made ei 
appear simply as supports for the instrument. — 
Dr. Lynn's generous offer still holds good, will he 
analy send the £100 on? The Editor has my ad- 

ress.” 


Brum sends an advertisement for a lady type-writer, 
cut from a country paper, which coneludes with the 
words “preference given to lady not considered 
good-looking.” Niggardliness of nature 
regarding personal charms has evidently its com- 
pensations. 


Tue other day a correspondent asked whether any 
reader could give him the origin of a curious 
public-house sign he had seen, t.e., The Case ts 
Altered. J. KR. comes along with the following 
explanation :—“I saw this sign pictorially repre- 


sented in the West of England, thus—A person with a- 


large wig and gow® seated at a table, while another, 
dressed like a farmer, stood talking tohim. In the 
distance, seen through the open door, was a bull. 
The story is that related of Plowden, the celebrated 
lawyer. The farmer told Plowden that his bull had 
ored and killed the lawyer’s cow. ‘Well,’ said 
lowden, ‘the case is clear ; you must pay her value.’ 
‘Oh,’ said the farmer, ‘I have made a mistake. It is 
your bull-that has killed my cow.’ ‘Ah, the case is 
altered, quoth Plowden.” The query has led many 
of our readers (to whom we are much obliged) to 
send word of curious publichousa signs that they 
have noticed. The following are some of them :— 
The Load of Mischief, No Place (rather convenient 
this when a man wants to say where he has been 
without getting into trouble), The World Turned 
Upside Down, The Cottage of Content, The Friend 
in Need (this isat Dover. Its title is belied by the fact 
that no fewer than fourteen other “pubs” are to be 
found within a radius of 100 yards. irsty Dover!), 
The Cow and Sniffers, The Gate Hangs Well, Who'd 
At st? The Galvaniser, The Trip to 


Have f 
” Jerusalem, The Penny Gome Quick, and Catch’ems. 


+ OD een teivet es rere RN. mitt 


et, id od 6 een ae 


M. A.—OF course it is dishosieat -to -pay indoméstax 


ona smaller amount than that of one's . ‘How 
_ eah it possibly be considered | g else? And 
yet thousands of people defraud revenue in this 
way. We perenne y know a case of a man who has 
-for years returned his income at than a fourth 


of its true figure, and who would probably dee 

resent an accusation of dishonesty. If Op Me 4 . 

comparatively poor man, whose income was only 

just taxable, and to whom the payment was a real 
»urden, some excuse might be made, gh even 
then it is hard to see what form it could take. But 
as he is very wealthy, there can be none. The Inland 
Kevenue officials estimate that payment of income- 
tax upon no less a sum than setty méllions 
annem is evaded under Schedule D. ere 
are a few cases which they have published to 
prove the accuracy of this estimate:—A man 
who stated on his return that he had no income, was 

* found to be in receipt of £7,217 a year. Auother, 
who returned his income at £4,160, was really pos- 
sossed cf £10,000 a year. Another, who admitted 
that he was worth £1,450 per annum, had an income 
of £9,000. And another, who put his income at the 
modest sum of £250, had, as a matter of fact, a 
yearly revenue of £3,500, Plenty more cases, just 
as outrageous as these, could be.cited, The income- 
tax is‘ very fair means of making those -who can 
well ‘afford to do so contribute ta the* national . 
exchequer, and we think the real mistake about it is 

. that very. wea]thy individuals are not made. to.pay 
more in proportion than those of comparatively 

. modest.means.. As, however, the average income of 
the members of: the House of Commons is-consider- 
‘ably over £6,000 ayear; it is provably hopeless to 
e#pect any change in this direction. 

In support of the letter from a patriotic Welshman in 
our last issue, CAMBRIAN writes to tell us that no 
fewer than ight Presidents of the United States 
have been of Welsh descent. 


In answer to MayBury’s question, “Why are 
more frequent in the bright, pleasant mohths of 
spring and early summer than at any other time of , 
the year?” ARALE writes :—“ Many rege commit 
suicide while suffering from melancholia, or through 
some severe mental pressure, arising from inabilit 
to meet debt, loss of money, or disappointed love. In 
a greatly depressed state of mind the glad sunshine 
seems almost insupportable to them. ighter 
the weather, the darker seem their own troubles in 
contrast. Even the gay singing of the birds appears 
to mook them ; and all the tokens of approaching 
summer, which bring joy to the light-hearted, onl 
goad them on to put an end to an existence, whic 
seems laden with happiness and prosperity for 
others, but for them, with misery and despair. 


W. P.—White and red wines owe their difference to the 
fact that while the former is pormitted to ferment 
without the grape skins, these are allowed to rem4in 
in the case of the latter. ‘The colour of the grapes 
makes no difference whatever: to the colour of the 

- wine which they produce, for the jaicé of all grapes 
is as nearly as possible colourless. For instance, the 
grape which yields champagne .is almost black to 
outward appearance. 


icides 


W.S. puts the following pertinent question :—“ {Is there 
any reason why, in these wonderful days, when we 
can talk to one another through seas and across 
continents, be whirled from place to place at the 
rate of a thousand ..iles in a day and a night, and 
get ourselves commodiously cremated at. Woki for 
the sum of ten pounds sterling when once we have 
honestly died, we should continue to expose ourselves 
to risk of being burnt alive by dwelling in combus- 
tible houses }”———-———NNone whatever except 
expense. 


We find the space at disposal in this page for answering 
queries insufficient, and will therefore gladly reply by post 
to those readers who care to enclose stamped envelopes with 
their letters of enquiry. All general engwiries will be 
answered. Legal and medical advice we cannot qive. 

Pe a EE | 


POSTAL RATES. 
Pearson's Weekly will be sent direct from tho offices 


post free, to any country within the Postal Union, a6 
the following rates, prepaid :— 


s. d. 
One Year......ccscceee 8 8 
Half Year .........scc0ee 44 
Three Months...........3 2% 


Postage (at book rates) being a penny a copy. 
Offices : Temple Chambers, London, E.O. 
Registered Telegraphic Address— 

“ Humovasome, Lonpon.” 
Back Numbers more than a Month old, 3d. each. 


SOLE AQGANTS FOR AUSTRALASIA: 


Messrs. R.A. THOMPSON & Co., Sydney & Melbourne. 
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NEW MODELS FOR. ‘SEASON 1891. 


uberal cash discount, oron Easy Terms system of payment by monthly instalments. 
Fully Illustrated Price List of Cycles, Accessories, Terms, and Testimonials post free, 
Messrs. Hillman, Herbert & Cooper, Ltd. 


Head London Office and Show Rooms: 14, HOLBORN VIADUCT, EO. 


entral London Qffice' and Show Rooms : 5, Lisle ‘Street, ‘Leicester 
West i onde Office and Show Rooms: | 133, Hammersmith Road, hg re SE Ww. 
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“POSITIVELY THE BEST HAIR DRESSING. 


EDWARDS” “HARLENE’ | 


[RENOWNED 


WORLD 


HAIR PRODUCER 


USED BY THOUSANDS DAILY. 


Positively Stops the Hair’ 
from Falling. 


EDWARDS’ 


‘HARLENE’ 


Luxuriant Hair, = § 
Whiskers and Mousiachios | 


To grow heavily ine few weeks without injury 
to the Skin, and no matter, at what age. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED REMEDY 


FOR BALDNESS 


Hom whatever cause arising. As a Producer of 


WHISKERS AND MOUSTACHIOS 


It as never been equalled. Asa curer of 
Weak or Thin Eyelashes, 


OR RESTORING GREY HAIR 


To its Natural Colour, never fails. 


PHYSICIANS AND ANALYSTS PROROURDE IT TO BE 
PERFECTLY HARMLESS AND DEVOID: OF ANY METALLIC 
OR OTHER INJURIOUS INGREDIENT. 


ITS SUPERIORITY IS UNSURPASSED. | ‘ 
SED : 


Positively Produces Long 
Flowing Hair. 
TESTIMONIALS. 


18, Chamberlain Street, Regent's a? Road, N.W 
1, 1889. 
Bir,—Please send me a 28. 6d. bottle of Hark 5 which 


of it, 
Yours traly, A ROYSE. 
Lower Stoke hile corlauing Seder Siryap te 17, 1889. f 


Mr. Edwards,— Sir, —While for ‘another 
bottle of Harlene, 1 beg to tall you my bu husband's ad's baie is 
growing nicely sow.— Yours, &c., 


Hi Jan. 1 neve 
Seg ae peg p Nolen 
used one bottle, can detect an wement ‘altasds: i 
‘another bot WA. RUDSTEAD.” 


Please send 
Merton Vicarage, Bicester, Oxford, July 16, 1889. 
Dear 8ir,—I am thoroughly -eatisfied and with 
the results of your Harlene durifg the last month. I am 
sending for a bottle for my sister.— Yours ig 
A. JOHNS. 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS OF 
**PEARSON’S WEEELY.” 


SS 


SPNIIVANERS 


V2 7G, 3/6, and 8/6 
per bottle, from Chemists, Hair. 
ares. - and Perfumers all over the World, or sent direct, 


" “eipt Of 1/4, 2/10, 3/04, and G/s, P.O. preferred. 


Coupon, ms aoe. eer al ind 1891. 


“MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
F. EDWARDS & CO. 5 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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MERELY THE 


They have merit. For nearly two years past every who has 
The fact is indisputable. written or applied for free Fraser's ' 
The proof lies in the free samples. Sulphar Tablets has been supplied gratis and post 


It is not enuugh to say they sometimes fail. | free. Many tens of tho of ns have so 
So judged every system in the world is con- applied, in accordance with our invitation. 
demned. | ractically every one of our advertisements has 
They are of human produce and therefore fallible. | contained an offer to supply free samples. 
The real points are :— : | To the samples, therefore, as a test of merit, must 
Do they cure dixeases of the blood and skin in| be attributed the success or failure of the sales. 
the majority of instances? Undoubtedly they do. Have the sales grown ? } 
Do they confer relief, assuage pain, and benefit; Let the facts speak for themselves : 
the general health, even when they do not cure?/ The t owner of Fraser's Sulphur Tablets 
Invariably, yes. the ownerahip in them on the 10th day 


De they by antiseptic influence in the blood ward | of January, 1889. The sale then was practically 
off fevers, cholera, small-pox, and most, if not all, | Nil. A large sum of money was paid for the right 
other infectious and contayious diseases? They do. | of ownership, because the article was known to 

Do they undo the effect of a chill or congestion, | have great merit. 
by bringin about a normal condition of health?! The sale for the year ending January 9, 1890, was 
Yes, they loosen and disjurse the conyestion. 81,760 packets, proved by the pu of that 

Do they permeate the blood aseptically so that | aumber of Revenue Stamps, 
bacilli and germs cannot multiply und the growth) The sale for the year ending January 9, 1891, 
of disease is checked? Yes, they da was 412,000 packeta, proved also by the purchase 

Do they act as a natural, healthy laxative, | of that number of Revenue Stamps. 
rendering them especially valuable to women and 
children, and to nee of yea on gta of life or p t d f t | 
business? Yes, by tonic actiun only. 

Do they free the inner skin pores and intricacies resen an uture p ans. 
from taint, clearing «ff eruptions and improving 
the complexion? They do. 

Do they frequently succeed when other much 
more powerful and complex medicines fail? They 


With the year 1891 we are commencing a house 
| to house distribution of free samples. To the home 
|of the Tin Plate Workers in Llanelly; to the 
| cottaye of the Miner in Swansea Vale; to the Well- 


do. : to-du Residents of Brighton and the South Coast ; 

Should they be despised poranee Sey 69 simple? | to the Oyster Biahere of Colchester ; to the Agri- 
Remember the simple constant dripping of @ drop} cojtural Implement Makers of Ipswich; to the 
of water will wear away the hardest stone. Fishermen of Lowestoft and Yarmouth, and to 
Is their property of positive safety to be dis-| «dwellers eleewhere, we are ca ing the knowledge 
regarded? Do not forget they have no cumulative ' of Frazer's Sulphur Tablets, always on the sane 
} power of injury. stern testing lines of letting people judge them b 

Does their palatable taste render them pre-|the samples. And so we hope to continue, each | 
eminently a family medicine? Yes, for neither} day seeing ‘‘ something attempted and somethiv. g | eit 
mind nor stomach rebels aguinst them, and children | done,” until matt iss of Frazer's Salenar Tablets " TEST YHEM 
RE ; 


like them. | have been carried to every home in the Kingdom. 
E of cHARS 


Are they the best of all blood purifiers and the | And let us tell you that the great expense of this j 
most valuable of all spring cleansing medivines?| work is capital outlay to make them known, ff 
Yes, they are. affording conclusive proof of our own faith in them. | 


A hig business built up on free samples. Write for free samples. 
in conjunction with the metls by wich the aale has boca balvage Net mania taken! | They rill be sent you gratis and post free on application. Name 


Frazer's Sulphur Tablets are put up in packets, price Is. U4), (post free Is. 3d.), and for sale by Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Beware of cheap imitations. 


Sole Proprietors, FRAZER & CO., No. 114, LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
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OBSERVE! ¥® Ee ———————— 
pelle le ¢ bi DELICIOUS 1 WHOLESOME ! EFRESHING! 
FR the earliest days of m| Flavoured with RIPE FRUIT JUICES. 


medicinal science, no antidote 
has achieved such a reputation as 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. 


Their fame has reached the 
uttermost parts of the earth, 
their curative power is univer- 


Extract from Christion World, October 8rd, 1880 :—“ The Jellies manufactured 
by Chivers & Sons are flavoured not by chemical art but by fruit tinctures. This 
is a new trade, in which the works at Histon lead the way. In these village 
industries there is no room for pe You must turn out 8 genuine article 
if you would defy competition ; and this, I take it, is why the firm in question, 
afver years of manly s: fe and endeavour, ts now at the Cop of the tree. 


—CHRISTOPHER CRAYON. 
Pint, and Qnart Packets. 


: Id Los in Half. yh 
E B= IF NOT KEPT BY THE GROCER ABEST TO YOU, WRITE FOR 


: FREE SAMPLE PACKET .ovhtursseoy isnt Nem. 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, FRUIT GROWERS, HISTON, CAMBRIDGE. 


Proprietors of the First Fruit-Farm Jam Factory established in England. 


sally acknowledged to a degres 
unprecedented in the annals of 
physical research; they stand 
forth pre-eminent to the world 
for their health-restoring and 
life-giving properties, being the 
> most marvellous medicine 
\ yet discovered for Bilious 

and Nervous Disorders, 

Bick Headache, Indigestion, and 
all Derangements of the Liver, 
and for suffering Females are— 


In Boxes, 9id.,, 1s. lid, and 2s. 9d. each. 


Ndadatilactl striate’ 


For HEALTH, for PLEASURE, for BUSINESS. 


SSOCSCO 


“SWIFT” & “CLUB” 


CYCLES. 


For ower 20 years the leading Machines. 


Sai POT | 


Tans 


: LONDON: ES 
“ A priceless boon, a treasure more than wealth; | 13 & 16, HOLBORN VIADUCT. | rane 
The banisher of pain, the key to health.” i ee > | —— 
MANCHESTER, | | GRADUAL PAYMENTS 
q ' 
SEcOHAMA BLE {i 9, VICTORIA BUILDINGS. 3 | ae 
er EL cue. —— | y ¥ | FULL PARTICULARS ON 
anita. cmon WORKS-—COVENTRY.) - Se 6 APPLICATION. 
Reece oe o COVENT ; 
satire }) |COVENTRY MACHINISTS’ CO. 


THE OLDEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE TRADE: 


Al) communications with reference to Advertising should be sent to Advertisement Department, ‘‘Pearson’s Weekly,” Sell’ E.G 
Pub and Editorial Offices :—Temple Chambers, London, E.C aN Bt mikes ienee terece 
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